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Foreword 



In 1983 approximately 900,000 language minority students were 
enrolled in California public schools. About half of these students 
were officially classified as pupils of limited-English proficiency. Even 
though school districts have faced one budget crisis after another, the 
commitment to provide language minority students with equal educa- 
tional opportunities has remained strong. For its part the California 
State Department of Education is determined to provide educators 
with the most current information on the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of effective instructional programs for California's 
language minority children. 

Bilingual education, English as a second language, immersion, and 
other language teaching programs have been the focus of consider- 
able controversy over the past few years. Political rhetoric and eco- 
nomic hardships aside, communication among educators on these 
vital issues must continue to take place if appropriate edycational 
solutions are to be found. This publication, along with many other 
projects by the California State Department of Education, represents 
a concerted effort to provide Califc -aia school districts with the type 
of technical assistance which will promote educational improve- 
ments. By developing among school personnel a fuller understanding 
of special language programs, I am confident that we can work 
together to eradicate some of the barriers which for so long have 
divided our majority and minority communities. To achieve that end, 
I recommend an examination and consideration of the ideas and pro- 
posals in this publication as a step in the right direction. 



Super i nil' ruh'ni of Puhlic instruction 




Preface 



In 1981 the Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education, California 
State Department of Education, sponsored the development of what 
has proven to be a seminal publication entitled Schooling and Lan- 
guage Minority Students: A Theoretical Framework. This collection 
of papers has provided educators with current theoretical and 
research information on major instructional issues related to the edu- 
cation of language minority students. The volume has been extremely 
well received at both the state and national levels. This acceptance has 
encouraged us to continue our efforts to provide school district per- 
sonnel with useful information concerning effective instructional 
practices to be used in bilingual settings. 

Recently, immersion education has been seriously suggested as an 
alternative to bilingual education. As such programs are introduced 
in California, staff members from the Department feel that school 
district personnel should have a thorough understanding not only of 
the theoretical and empirical underpinnings of immersion education 
but also of the predicted outcomes of implementing such programs in 
California schools. This publication should provide educators with 
the essential information needed to make important decisions about 
the appropriate use of strategies for immersion education. This pro- 
gram has significant value for certain students in specific socioeco- 
nomic, cultural, linguistic, and educational settings. Although the 
information provided here may be controversial in some sectors of 
the educational community, the Department is committed to fulfill- 
ing its leadership role by providing school districts with the most 
current, accurate, and reliable information about innovative educa- 
tional practices. 

JAMES R. SMITH 
Deputy Superintendent, Curriculum 
and Instructional U'adership 
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Introduction 



For the past several years, bilingual education has been the focus of 
intense debate among educators, legislators, and the public in gen- 
eral. State and federal laws established in the 1970s to promote bilin- 
gual instructional opportunities for language minority students have 
come under sharp attack in the 1980s. Al the federal level the contro- 
versial directives of the U.S. Office for Civil Rights, commonly 
known as the "Lau Guidelines," were issued as proposed regulations 
and then, in 1982, withdrawn completely. In California several legisla- 
tive proposals were submitted to modify or repeal the Bilingual Bicul- 
tural Education Act of 1976. These initiatives resulted in a compromise 
measure, the Bilingual Bicultural Education Improvement and Reform 
Act of 1980. Yet, even at a -time when legal and fiscal supports for 
bilingual education seem to be uncertain, the number of students who 
might benefit from such services is increasing dramatically. In Califor- 
nia alone the language minority student population is approximately 
900,000. Regardless of the outcomes of legislative disputes, conscien- 
tious educators will continue to seek information about effective edu- 
cational programs for these children. 

About the time bilingual education was enjoying a revitalization in 
the United States, another form of bilingual instruction was being 
promoted in Canada. These programs, referred to as immersion edu- 
cation, are designed to teach French to English-speaking Canadians.' 
Over the last decade many well-controlled research and evaluation 
studies have been conducted on these French immersion programs. 
The results have been consistently positive, indicating that students in 
such programs generally acquire high levels of French proficiency 
while at the same time experiencing normal academic achievement 
and English language development. Recently, educators in tb^-Urtrt^d^ 
States, impressed by the favorable reports from Canada, have ex- 
pressed interest in immersion education. Some government officials 
have even speculated that immersion approaches may serve as an 
alternative to bilingual education. Other educators feel that certain 
instructional practices used in immersion programs may have applica- 
bility for second language teaching in the United States. 

In previous publications the Office of Bilingual Bicultural Educa- 
tion has promoted several important objectives for programs serving 
language minority students. Regardless of the instructional approach • 



'Strictly speaking, these programs do not teach only F-rench as a second language, but any 
second language, including Hebrew and Ukrainian. French, of course, is tl;** most common. 
What is common to all of ihc programs is that the target pupil groups are English speakers. 
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taken, participating students should (1) attain high levels of oral En- 
glish proficiency; (2) achieve, to the best of their abilities, in the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and mathematics; and (3) experience posi- 
tive psychosocial adjustment to life in an increasingly complex, mod- 
ern society. Program staff members also recogni/e the important 
cultural, educational, vocational, and societal benefits of bilingual- 
ism. Thus, these objectives, influenced by local community, family, 
and individual goals, should serve as criteria by which the value of 
immersion education for certain populations in the United States can 
be judged. 

In the professional literature, the term immersion has been used 
almost exclusively to refer to dual language programs for English- 
speaking students in Canada. In the United States a variety of 
English-only programs for language minority students are sometimes 
characterized as "immersion" approaches. Often, proposed immer- 
sion programs bear little resemblance, either in form or in principle, 
to the original Canadian models. The common feature of the propo- 
sals from the United States seems to be the emphasis on monolingual- 
ism, English-only instruction is considered to be sufficient»to meet the 
academic, linguistic, and psychosocial needs of the language minority 
students. The papers in this publication address immersion education 
as it has been or is projected to be implemented in Canada and in the 
United States, both in its classical as well as divergent forms. 

The purpose of this collection of papers is to explore cautiously the 
potential for implementing immersion programs, in whole or in part, 
in the United States, The focus of the papers will be on the applicabil- 
ity of immersion programs for language minority students. However, 
attention will also be given to second language programs for English- 
speaking students. Evidence is available to show tha^t bilingual and 
cross-cultural educational experiences for majority language students 
not only improve their language and academic skills but also result in 
improved social interactions between majority and minority students. 

A thorough analysis of immersion programs as they have been 
developed and implemented in Canada permits us to dispel some of 
the common misconceptions often held by educators in the United 
States. First of all, immersion is not and has never been a monolin- 
gual program. Reports from Canadian researchers clearly indicate 
that while French immersion programs are designed to provide exten- 
sive second language exposure, English is incorporated into the pro- 
grams as both a subject and as a medium of instruction. Second, the 
goal of immersion programs is not simply to develop second language 
proficiency. Parents and educators have structured immersion pro- 
grams so that participating students may acquire French at no 
expense to general school achievement and English language profi- 
ciency. Third, the instructional strategies used in immersion programs 
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dilTcr siyniticantly Irom those in English-only classrooms in the Uni- 
ted States. Unfortunately, Canadian immersion programs are often 
confused with submersion (sink or swim programs). To the contrary, 
immersion programs eontain specific instructional services designed 
especially for second language acquirers. Fourth, immersion pro- 
grams w-ere not developed by the Canadian government and then 
offered to parents and students. Rather, the impetus for such pro- 
grams came from parents who, with the assistance of educators and 
researchers, successfully lobbied for such programs. Finally, immer- 
sion programs have not been implemented with language minority 
students. Essentially, the participants in Canadian immersion pro- 
grams have been students who linguistically, socially, and economi- 
cally enjoy majority group status. 

Collectively, the authors of this publication address in detail the 
common myths mentioned above as well as many other prevalent 
misunderstandings that educators in the United States have regarding 
immersion education. These authors go on to consider the merits and 
drawbacks of implementing immersion programs in the United 
States. 

This collection of papers is divided into three major parts. In the 
first section, Wallace Lambert presents an overview of major issues 
and confusions related to immersion programs. The sl^* J section— 
consisting of papers by Fred Genesee, Sharon I.apkn- with: James 
Cummins, and Merrill Swain - addresses the historical arul theoretical 
foundations of immersion education, current instructional and admi- 
nistrative practices, and the results of more than a decade of well- 
controlled research on such programs. The third'section contains two 
additional papers which focus on past, current, and predicted conse- 
quences of implementing immersion programs in the United States. 
The papers in the first two sections synthesize the experiences of 
approximately 15 years of immmersion education in Canada. The 
third set of papers contains reports on the limited experiences of 
operating such programs in the United States. 

In 1981 i\y^ Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education sponsored the 
development of a collection of papers on bilingual education: School- 
ing and iMni^idcii^c Minoritv Students: A Theoretical Framework. 
Based on the research prese-ncJ in that volume and subsequent work 
by the office, several importar? pedagogical principles related to bilin- 
gual schooling were identified.- 

Evidence contained in the publication mentioned previously, sup- 
plemented by data reporten in this volume, enables us to propose 
several additional principle :: 

'V/(iv/c Priru ipU's for the /Junttion of lanv^ua^v Minoritv Stiuit'nts: An (ht'rvivw (\^H2 
edition). SaLTanicrilo: California State Department ol F-ditcation. l^H.V 
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1. Under optimal schooling conditions, on the average, students 
realize the full academic benefits of their bilingualism only after 
four to seven years of appropriate instructional treatment. 

2. Bilingually schooled students, at times, even under the very best 
conditions, may initially lag behind their monolingually schooled 
counterparts in some literacy-based skills. After three or four 
years, they begin to catch up; and by six or seven years, they 
equal and commonly surpass their monolingually schooled 
counterparts. 

3. When the instructional treatment is adequately designed and 
appropriately matched to local sociolinguistic realities, native 
speakers of a majority language may be schooled in a second 
language for an averaf ^* of approximately 50 to 75 percent of the 
time from kindergarten through the twelfth grade, with no detri- 
mental effects on their academic achievement and native lan- 
guage development. Conversely, it may also be predicted that 
many language minority students in the United States could be 
schooled in their native language for an average of 50 to 75 
percent of the time from kindergarten through the twelfth grade 
as an appropriate means to promote their normal academic 
achievement, high levels of English language proficiency, ade- 
quate psychosocial adjustment, and satisfactory native language 
development. 

4. In formal schooling contexts, additive forms of bilingualism are 
best achieved through the separate use of two languages. That is, 
as students are instructed^in both their first and second Ian- 
guages, steps are taken so"*that students are exposed to each 
language at different times and for distinct purposes. 

5. To avoid cognitive confusion and greatly increase learning effi- 
ciency, program staff should provide initial literacy instruction 
in bilingual settings in a sequential manner. That is , basic liter- 
acy skills should be developed ^through one language before 
reading instruction is introduced in the other language. 

6. Underachievers and students with learning disabilities seem to 
experience no detrimental effects from bilingual instruction. 
When such children receive bilingual schooling, their academic 
achievement and native language development are similar to 
those of their counterparts in monolingual programs. 

7. Formal second language instruction, even when provided under 
optimal conditions, appears to be insufficient to develop all of 
the language skills needed by second language acquirers. Some 
amount of exposure through natural social interaction is also 
required. 

While subject to further refinement, these principles, together with 
other research and theoretical information, form a substantial founda- 
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tion on which effective and efficient language instructional programs 
for both minority and majority students can be designed, imple- 
mented, and evaluated. 

Much of the interest in immersion education and bilingual pro- 
grams has stemmed from the desire of educators and parents to 
improve the academic achievement and second language development 
of students. An interesting spin-off from these programs, however, 
has been certain prosocial and cross-cultural insights developed 
among program participants. The evidence suggests that, when 
schooled bilingually, students realize that . . effective and peaceful 
coexistence . . . calls for opportunities for members of both ethnic 
groups, starting with young people, to interact in social, educational, 
and work settings on an equitable basis in order that the mutual 
strangeness and suspicion can be dispelled" (Lambert, this publica- 
tion). Lambert goes on to point out that this insight is a powerful tool 
for understanding and solving group tensions. 

In summary, immersion education is an organized curriculum 
designed to provide second language instruction to majority language 
students at no cost to their academic achievement and native lan- 
guage development. Such programs have been implemented exten- 
sively and with substantial success for English-speaking students. 
Virtually no systematic information is available concerning the use of 
immersion education for language minority students. In predicting 
the possible success or failure of immersion in minority contexts, one 
must consider important sociocultural as well as educational factors. 
The problem is most poignantly stated by Genesee (this publication): 

To recreate these conditions and implement these approaches to facilitate 
academic and language learning among minority children will require 
more than changing the names of the languages involved. Indeed, this 
task may require changing the basic structure of immersion education as 
it is known to apply to majority language children. 

In the past, students of limited-English proficiency were most often 
placed in the same classrooms as native speakers of English. They 
were given the same materials and instructional treatment. Predicta- 
bly, under these conditions, language minority students frequently 
did quite poorly in school. As educational researchers began to de- 
scribe this type of practice more carefully, "sink or swim'' learning 
environments became known as submersion. Submersion programs 
are defined as a curriculum designed for native speakers of a lan- 
guage, but often used inappropriately with language minority stu- 
dents. In light of this past experience and the research evidence pres- 
ented in publications such as this one, it is hoped that educators may 
gain insight into the complexities of bilingualism. Bolstered with a 
fundamental understanding of immersion programs, educators in the 
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United Stales should be able to design and implement effective lan- 
guage programs for both minority and majority students. 

This publication will have achieved its purpose if, in the future, 
immersion education in the United States is not reported as a curricu- 
lum originally designed for majority language students learning a 
second language but often used inappropriately with language minor- 
ity students. The general success of this publication will be evaluated 
in terms of the educational community's development of a fuller 
understanding of the complexities of bilingual schooling. 

Currently, California educators, along with others in the nation, 
are formulating a number of educational reforms with the primary 
aim of improving school effectiveness. The knowledge that has been 
garnered from research on bilingual and immersion education pre- 
sents several alternatives to accomplish the goals of educational inno- 
vators. For students who are native speakers of English, immersion 
education has been shown to be an enrichment program which will 
improve students' academic achievement, language development, and 
psychosocial adjustment in addition to fostering high levels of bilin- 
gual skills. Conversely, programs given in the mother tongue of lan- 
guage minority students have been shown to achieve similar outcomes 
for that group of students. Thus, for majority language students, 
immersion programs are one way in which these students' learning 
slope over kindergarten through the twelfth gradecan be significantly 
increased when compared to the learning slope of English-speaking 
students in regular school programs. Equally important is that pro- 
grams given in the mother tongue of language-minority students have 
been successful in improving the scholastic performance of these stu- 
dents in a manner which raises their learning slope to the extent that, 
after four to seven years in the program, these students often achieve 
as well as or better than their English-speaking counterparts. 

The academic and language attainments of students in immersion 
and mother tongue programs are impressive. On an even footing with 
these outcomes is the potential of these programs to promote proso- 
cial attitudes and behaviors. As a result of bilingual schooling, major- 
ity and minority students seem to gain important cross-cultural 
perspectives. They develop cooperative and accommodating view- 
points in regard to minority/majority relations. These competencies, 
when coupled with the academic, language, and cultural insights 
developed as a result of participation in immersion and bilingual pro- 
grams, equip students with many of the concepts, skills^ and 
sensibilities that they need to live in harmony with the rest of 
humankind. 

DAVID P, DOLSON 
Project Team leader 
Office of Bilingual Bicultural Eciucaiion 
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An Overview of 
Immersion Education 
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An Overview of Issues in 
Immersion Education 

Wallace t Lambert 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec 

Immersion programs for teaching second languages and develop- 
ing bilingual skills were initiated in public schools in Canada some 16 
years ago. Since then, the development, modification, and implemen- 
tation of these programs have been described in technical journals, 
and the effects of these programs on pupils who proceed from one 
year to another in the programs are documented in an accumulation 
of longitudinal evaluative studies. Information about the programs 
and their surprisingly favorable outcomes has caught the attention of 
educators in various nations, especially in the United States. In order 
to assess the possible applicability of these programs in the United 
States, it is important that a clear description of typical immersion pro- 
grams be made^available and sharp contrasts be dra\yn among immer- 
sion, second-language-teaching, and bilingual education approaches. 
Thus, one aim of this overview is to explain what immersion is and 
what it is not. A second aim is to explain how immersion programs 
were initiated and why they were devised basically for native English- 
speaking pupils in Canada or in the United States— those who are 
certain that their development of skills in the English language will 
never be left in jeopardy, either by the educators in charge of the 
immersion programs or by the home, community, and media environ- 
ments in which they live. Assured of a solid and continuing English 
language linguistic environment, mainstream pupils in North Ameri- 
can immersion classes are exposed to as much of the new language as 
possible, short of living in a foreign setting. The effects of the 
program— especially the effects of having little or no home language 
instruction— on children in the early elementary years of schooling 
are very carefully monitored. 

The programs were explicitly not meant for Canadian children who 
have French as the home language. It might be expected that these 
children could profit in a similar fashion from an immersion-in- 
English program. But this approach would be an inappropriate use of 
immersion, and it was painstakingly avoided. As the program devel- 
opers, we realized that in North America (Canada and Quebec 
included), French or any home language other than English is vulner- 
able to neglect and replacement. Thus, French-speaking Canadian 
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pupils ill an Tjiglisli-bascd inuncrsion program might move toward 
bilingualism tor a sliort time. Hvcntually, liowcvcr, being in tliis kind 
of a program would result in a slow subtraetion of the students' 
French and its replacement by English, whieh, in the North American 
setting, can too easily be viewed as the more useful, prestigious, or 
otherwise more valuable language. 

The cognitive and educational consequences of this subtraction or 
replacement process need to be understood. Accordingly, attention 
will be directed here to a distinction that we, on the basis of available 
research studies, have made between additive and subtractive forms 
of bilingualism and the repercussions one can expect if immersion 
programs,, which were designed to be additive, were to be reversed 
and inadvertently made subtractive. Fortunately, there are ways of 
avoiding the problems of linguistic and cultural subtraction so often 
encountered by ethnolinguistic minorities and ways of transforming 
subtractive experiences into additive ones. These alternatives will be 
di.scussed later in this chapter. 




Origins, Nature, and Outcomes of Immersion Programs 

In this section a discussion of the origins, nature, and outcomes of 
immersion programs appears. These programs began in an attempt to 
make Canada a more fair society for all ethnolinguistic groups. These 
programs were designed so that English-speaking children could enter 
kindergarten or first-grade classes that are conducted entirely in 
French. Research studies show that children in immersion programs 
have definite cognitive, educational, and social advantages. These 
studies also show that children in immersion programs develop more 
favorable attitudes toward French Canadians than do control children. 

Origins of Immersion Programs 

It is important to understand that immersion programs in the Cana- 
dian setting were based as much on social-psychological considera- 
tions as on linguistic or educational ones. This is very evident in 
Genesee's paper in this publication. Basically, immersion education 
started because the original group of parents, educators, and researchers 
who got the first experimental programs underway hoped to make 
Canada a more fair and more interesting society not only for the two 
founding peoples— French-speaking Canadians and English-speaking 
Canadians — but ultimately for all ethnolinguistic groups in the Cana- 
dian mosaic. Although Canadian in content, this educational develop- 
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menl is pertinent to American society as well because similar social 
processes run their courses in both settings. In Canada these social 
processes are more visible because of sociopolitical movements 
toward independence or separation initiated by French Canadians. In 
this publication several Canadian-American parallels appear as well 
as important differences between the two societies. For instance, Can- 
ada's constitution has clear provisions for the protection of the lan- 
guage and culture of both French- and English-speaking subgroups, 
and although Canada has a policy favoring multiculturalism, the 
government, unlike the case in the United States, docs not provide 
extended support to enable education to be conducted in any of the 
numerous other home languages spoken by Canadians. Actually, 
since World War II, immigrants speaking languages other than En- 
glish or French have made up a sizable proportion of Canada's 
population. 

French Canada constitutes an instructive, socially important case 
study. French-speaking Canadians have had a long history of finding 
themselves second-class citizens in a social world that has reinforced 
Anglo-American values and the English language. The second-class 
status showed itself in the form of French-speaking Canadians play- 
ing subordinate roles to English Canadians, the dominant subgroup 
in Canadian society comparable to English-speaking whites in the 
United States. French Canadians have been grossly underrepresented 
in the upper levels of Canada's status hierarchies. And even in the 
province of Quebec, where they constitute some 80 percent of the 
population, French Canadians have not, relative to English Canadi- 
ans, fared well occupationally or economically. Their style of life has 
been ignored, ridiculed, and blamed as the cause of their social and 
economic position. Unfortunately, this type of thinking becomes con- 
tagious, and in time even members of the marked minority group 
begin to believe that they are inferior in some sense and blame them- 
selves for their inferiority (see Lambert, 1967). It takes much reflec- 
tion in frustrating situations of this sort to see through the sophistry 
and realize that one's ethnic or social class group is in no way inher- 
ently inferior but simply that those with the advantages have learned 
well -how to keep the advantages and that . their social class cushion 
makes the maintenance of their superiority relatively easy for them. 
Stereotyping or otherwise marking minority groups — people they 
really know very little about — becomes an effective way for the major- 
ity group to keep others out of the power sphere. This form of ethnic 
power control has been illuminated cogently for the American social 
structure in a recent review by Sue (1983), and by Hernandez-Chavez 
in this publication. 

As social psychologists, we began to study this state of affairs in, 
Canada some 25 years ago, just as two extreme solutions to the 
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"I-icnch-Canadian piDblcnr' were coming into vogue. One solution 
was that Fieneh Canadians should "pull up their socks" and start 
competing meaning that they should master English and Anglo- 
American ways and tone down their French-Canadian characteristics. 
The second solution was that I'rench Canadians should separate 
meaning that they should form a .separate, politically independent 
nation where they could be masters of their own fate and where the 
French-Canadian language and culture could be protected. Both alter- 
natives are problematic because one means giving up a style of life 
lliat is precious, and the other means closing a society through separa- 
tion, closing in the sense that Karl F'opper (1967) uses the term in 
describing sociopolitical attempts to create a conflict-free subworld 
where the ''good old ways" will be regenerated and protected. Instead, 
the French-Canadian way of life was viewed as something valuable 
for Ciinada as a whole -a nation whose potential and fascination rest 
iti its nuilticultural multilingual makeup- whether or not it is appre- 
ciated as .such by most English or French Canadians. 

Nature of Immer.sion Programs 

As researchers, we became interested in trying to change the stereo- 
types that Anglo-Canadian children and their families too often have 
of French Canadians and the French-Canadian way of life. This then 
became the guiding purpose for the research initiated at McGill Uni- 
versity on early immersion schooling (see Lambert and Tucker, 1972; 
Swain, 1974; Genesee, 1978-79) wherein English-speaking children, 
with no French language experience in their homes and little if any in 
their communities, enter public school kindergarten or first grade 
classes that are conducted by monolingual French-speaking teachers. 
If the teachers were not actually monolingual, they pretended not to 
know English. This early immersion or home-to-school language- 
switch program, as we call it, is kept exclusively French through the 
second grade, and only at the second or third grade is English intro- 
duced in the form of a language arts program for one period a day, By 
the fourth grade particular subject matters are taught in English (by a 
separate English-speaking teacher) so that by the fifth and sixth 
grades, some 60 percent of the instruction is conducted through 
English (see Lambert, 1979). The general form of the administration 
and instruction components of immersion programs in Canada is 
described by Lapkin and Cummins in this publication. 

The concept of immersion schooling was based on a very important 
and fundamental premise — that people learn a second (or third) lan- 
guage in the same way as they learn their first; that is, in contexts 
where they are exposed to it in its natural form and where they are 
socially motivated to communicate. From the first encounter immer- 
sion teachers use only the target language. They clearly, patiently. 
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and repetitively I'oeus on the development of* a basie vocabulary in the 
new language, relying, with the youngest age groups, on plastic art 
materials, songs, and animated stories. But from the start, the learn- 
ing of language per sc is made quite incidental to learning how to 
make and do new and interesting things. The new language becomes a 
constant verbal accompaniment rather than the focus, Later, new 
ideas of a scientific, mathematical, or problem-solving nature arc 
given the main focus, but even then the accumulation of skill in the 
new language appears to be incidental, except for short daily periods 
of French language arts which dir'^'^t students' attention to the new 
language itself yscc Lambert and . .:ker, 1972, and the paper by 
Genesee in this publication). The teachers' main preoccupation then 
is to cover fully the content subjects expected of any child in a con- 
ventional program at that grade level, 

Immersion classes typically consist of only anglophone pupils; 
thus, a whole class experiences immersion as equals, with no one 
having the advantage of being a native speaker. In some cases a few 
children who are native speakers of the target language a r|e intro- 
duced into the otherwise anglophone group, and their presence can be 
useful in many ways. They become excellent teacher aides because 
they exemplify the fact that children as well as adults use and speak 
the language and that it has communicational relevance. Being in the 
immersion classes with anglophones also permits such children to 
develop a sense of value in their own language because they see that 
the school system and the families of English-speaking children have 
decided to make their native language the dominant school language 
(see Lambert, 1984). 

In some instances anglophone parents choose to place their chil- 
dren in predominantly French schools. In such cases the colony of 
anglophones can be very small (one or two pupils only) or of the same 
size as the francophone component. The development of expressive 
language skills in the foreign language is of course much more rapid 
as the children's opportunities to use the language communicatively 
with peers are enlarged in this fashion (see Genesee and Lambert, 
1983). 

By focusing on subject matter mastery and on making language 
learning incidental, immersion programs differ substantively from 
second language teaching programs (e.g., French-as-a-second-language 
programs) where subject matter mastery is not a main goal, where the 
new language is the focus, and where only small amounts of time are 
devoted to the second language component. That component also 
becomes the responsibility of a specialist rather than the classroom 
teacher. Thus, immersion programs are much more intense and com- 
prehensive than second language programs; and since no specialists 
are involved, the costs of immersion programs are hardly any differ- 
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cnt (rom noi nial costs since the classroom icadicr is also I he language 
specialist and the class si/c (e.g., M) to 32 pupils to a teaeher in 
Canada) is usually kept normal. There are no paid native-speaker 
teaeher aides in immersion classes. 

Immersion education dilTcrs from typical bilingual education pro- 
grams as these are conducted in North America. No bilingual skills 
are required of the teacher, who plays the role of a monolingual 
in tlv: target language, if not in fact, and who never switches lan- 
guages, reviews materials in the other language, or otherwise uses the 
child s native language in teacher-pupil interactions. In immersion 
programs, therefore, bilingualism is developed through two separate' 
monolingual instructional routes. 

Outcomes: Educational and Cognitive 

The consistent findings from 15 years of ciireful research on chil- 
dren in immersion programs permit several eoiielusions which bear 
not only on the linguistic consequences of these programs but on the 
psychological and social consequences as well. First, immersion pu- 
pils are taken along by monolingual teachers to a level of functional 
bilingualism that eould not be duplicated in any other fashion short 
of living and being .schooled in a foreign setting. Furthermore, pupils 
arrive at that level of competence without detrin-ient to their home 
language skill development; without falling behind in the all-important 
content areas of the curriculum, indicating that the incidental acquisi- 
tion of French does not distract the students from learning new and 
complex ideas; without any form of mental confusion or loss of nor- 
mal cognitive growth; and without a loss of identity or appreciation 
for their own ethnicity. Most important of all in the present context, 
immersion pupils also develop a deeper appreciation for French Cana- 
dians and a more balanced outlook toward them by having learned 
about the group and its culture through their teacher and through 
skills they develop with the language of French Canadians. The gen- 
eral outcomes from research and evaluation studies are reviewed in 
detail in the paper by Swain in this publication. 

Instructive examples of the effect of immersion .schooling on stu- 
dents' cognitive development are now available even though, because 
sample sizes are smalL these results should be viewed as suggestive 
rather than definitive at this point. One is a Montreal study by Scott 
(1973) comparing two subgroups of English-Canadian children who 
were in all respects a single homogeneous group until the first grade 
at which time one subgroup entered an immersion program, but the 
second subgroup did not. Scott worked with data collected over a 
seven-year period from these two groups of children. One group had 
become functionally bilingual in French in the meantime through 
French immersion schooling, while the other had followed a conven- 
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tional linglish language education piDyrani. ScoU loeusecl on ihe 
possible elTeels beeoniing bilingual might liave on divergent thinking, 
a special type of cognitive tlexibility and an important component ol* 
general inlclligcnee (see Ciuilt'ord, 1950, 1956). Measures ol* divergent 
thinking provide subjects with a starting point lor thought **think ol" 
a paper clip'' with the request that they generate a whole series ol' 
permissible solutions **tell me all the things one could do with it/' 
Some researchers consider divergent thinking to be an index of crea- 
tivity (e.g.. Get/els and Jackson, 1962); at least this kind of thinking is 
ati index of an individual's imagination and ol his or her ability to 
scan rapidly a host of possible solutions. However one might label 
divergent thinking, the results, based on a multivariate analysis, 
showed that the functionally bilingual immersion pupils as of the fifth 
and sixth grades were substantially higher scorers than the nonimmer- 
sion control students with whom the immersion pupils had been 
equated for IQ and social class background at the first grade level. 
That is, the immersion pupils generated more solutions and a more 
diversified set of solutions than did the control children. Until replica- 
tions of this study become available, we have to be cautious in gener- 
alizing, but the thrust of this study is the causal link it suggests 
between bilingualism and cognitive flexibility, with bilingualism 
being the factor, or one of the factors, that enhances flexibility. 

Supportive evidence is also found in quite independent studies of 
the cognitive effects of immersion programs on anglophone Canadian 
children in other ar ras of Canada; namely, the work of Barik and 
Swain (1976) in Ottawa and Toronto and of Cummins(1975, 1976) in 
Edmonton, Alberta. Both of these research teams found increases in 
students' IQs or in divergent thinking scores that appear to be attrib- 
utable to the development of bilingual s Is through immersion 
schooling. 

An impressive array of evidence is thus accumulating that contra- 
dicts the common sense notion that becoming bilingual — having two 
linguistic systems within one's brain — divides a person's cognitive re- 
sources and reduces his or her efficiency of thought and/ or language. 
Instead, one can now put forth a very strong argument that there are 
definite cognitive, educational, and social advantages to being bilin- 
gual (see Lambert, 1981). These advantages are experienced as much 
by children from working class socioeconomic backgrounds as the 
more advantaged, and for children with various levels of measured 
IQ, including children with diagnosed learning difficulties (see Gene- 
see, 1983). 

What is particularly exciting is that we now have strong evidence to 
show that monolingual English-speaking Canadian children can han- 
dle easily and profitably a double immersion program wherein /wo 
foreign languages are used for instruction from kindergarten. through 
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Ihc clciiicnlaiy ^mmiIcs (soi' (loncscc ami l.iiiiibcii, 1^)K3). Incidentally, 
the striking success oT these douhle immersion programs in Montieal 
schools makes one think twice about C'anaclian policymakers who 
give \ei bal su|i|n>rl to multicultuialism hut slop short oC providing at 
least some instruction \ ia home' languages. 1 he point is that ethnic 
minorities in Canada might easily handle and enjoy education that is 
trilingual l-rench, 1-nglish, and home laiigunge just as the Jewish 
children in the double immersioji programs not only manage but also 
enjo) education that is l-rench. llebrew, and Iwiglish. 

Outcomes: Sociocultural Attitudes 

What is most encouraging about immersion, over and above its 
educational and cognitive impact, is that it opens ehildien's minds 
and ameliorates their attitudes toward an otherwise foreign and possi- 
bly threatening outgroup (see Lambert and Tucker, 1972; Lambert, 
19H4). C'hiUhen in immersion programs develop more friendly and 
open attitudes toward French Canadians than do the control chil- 
dren. Inunersion children say that they feel psychologically closer and 
more similar to L'rench people than do the controls. Interestingly, the 
immersion experience has much less effect on general (usually unchari- 
table) French-Canadian stereotypes that circulate among anglophone 
Canadians (Lambert. 1984). 

Llie immersion experience also fosters particular sociopolitical 
insights that monolingual mainslreamers would likely never develop. 
For example, the immersion children come to the reali/alion by the 
end of elementary school that peaceful democratic coexistence among 
members of distinctive cthnolinguistic groups calls for something 
more than simply learning one another's languages. This oversimpli- 
fied solution is typically offered by the nonimmersion control groups 
when they are asked how the tensions between nnglish-speaking and 
French-speaking Canadians might bejredueed (sec Blake and others, 
1981: C/iko and others, 1980). Having learned the other language 
we'l and having learned to appreciate the other cultural group, chil- 
dren with immersion experience realize that much more than language 
skill is called for. Effective and peaceful coexistence, they argue, 
requires opportunities for members of both ethnic groups, starting 
with young people, to interact in social, educational, and work set- 
tings on an equitable basis. Only then can the mutual strangeness and 
suspicion be dispelled. This is a very sophisticated insight. Few of us 
who iry to understand group tensions are likely to see things this 
clearly. 
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Iiniiursion l*ro|;rains in the United Stalls 

I hiis. a ni'vv approach to l>iliiigiial cchicalioii is now available, aiul 
since it works as well in oilier parls of C'anacia where Tew, \i any, 
I'teneh Canadians are cncounler»;(l in social lile (see Swain, h)74), 
immersion education, or sonic variation ol it, can he expected to 
work equally well in the United States. In fact, there arc currently a 
growinj^ number of comnuinities in the United States where compara- 
ble early immersion programs for mainstream English-speaking chil- 
dren are underway (in Spanish, French, and German, so far), and from 
all available accounts, these programs arc working splendidly (see 
Cohen, 1976; Samuels and Griffore, 1979; /fm/* . . , , 1976; and per- 
sonal communication from Derrick, 1980; Grittner, 1981; O'Connell, 
1981; and Sidoti, 1981). Part of the reason for the success of these 
programs is that school administrators and principals, after an initial 
period of skepticism and wariness, become extremely pleased about 
the outcomes. Furthermore, the costs of the programs are surpris- 
ingly low when compared to second language teaching programs. The 
salaries of immersion teachers are no more expensive than those of 
regular classroom teachers, and there are no add-on expenditures. 

But what really counts as success is the pride and progress reflected 
by teachers, parents, and pupils. For example, Frank Grittner, the 
Supervisor of Second Language Education for the State of Wiscon- 
sin, has collected data on third grade English-speaking children (few 
with German ethnic backgrounds) in a German immersion program. 
These children were taught through German for three years in a plan 
modeled closely on the Montreal French immersion programs. The 
Milwaukee experiment took place in a m ignel school as pprt of a 
plan for desegregation and, thus, some 40 percent of the pupils 
involved were black Americans. At the end of the third grade, 100 
percent of the German immersion pupils scored in the average to 
above average range on the Metropolitan Achievement Test for Read- 
ing (in English) compared to 70 percent for Milwaukee schools in 
general and 77 percent for norm groups throughout the United 
States. Likewise for mathematics test scores (also tested through En- 
glish), the respective averages were 92, 7 1 , and 77 percent. Similar very 
favofable outcomes are available for English-speaking American 
children in a French immersion program in Holliston, Massachusetts 
(O'Connell, personal communication, 1981). The Holliston program 
is exactly the same in structure, time allotted, and procedure as the 
Montreal programs. In New York City an interesting program of 
partial immersion in Spanish for English-speaking pupils has been 
tried out. In this case the ''monolingual" immersion teacher comes to 

•Only the first major word of a title given for references in the text that are cited according to 
their titles. The complete titles appear in the selected references section at the end of this paper. 
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class (MK' hmii |>t'i week only, hut the honiLMDom teachers (who know 
haully any Spanish) CDntimie the pro^»iani tor one period each day by 
(lirceling ilic children in the use ot specially prepared materials. The 
end-of-year reactions and evaluations ol parents are extremely t'avor- 
ahle. What stands out is the delight parents show as they realize that 
their children are learning ahout Spanish-speaking' people and devel- 
oping an appreciation tor them at the sauiC lime as they are acquiring 
the basics ot the language. They are pleased not lor instrumental 
reasons, but tor integrati\e ones; i.e., not because their children can 
profit in the business world by knowing Spanish, but because inter- 
group harmony is initiated (Sidoti, personal ccMiimunication, 1981). 
Since these American versions of immersion have now been thor- 
oughly trial tested, we should soon have full-scale reports on these 
outcomes. 

I he ci)niprchensivc review i)f programs in the United States in 
Campbell's paper in this publication presents various new forms that 
immersion education might lake. The variants of the immersion pro- 
gra that might be valuable i id relevant when applied in the United 
Su ites are limited only by one's imagination. Tor instance, the New 
^ k City variant is a partial inmersion program with specially pre- 
:d nialerials that can be inei eased in time and in scope to satisfy 
nunibers of pupils. Since inaterials are available in several lan- 
^ . various language options are possible (see Sidoti, 1982). Then 
th rt an extremely valuable Language to Share program devised by 
Susan Thomas in New England wherein ethnic minority adolescents 
are trained to be junior teachers of their home languages to pupils 
two or three years younger than themselves (Thomas, 1980). Sim- 
ilarly, there are possibilities for language exchange programs (Lam- 
bert, 1978b) wherein speakers of English, for example, who are 
interested in learning a particular foreign language would be paired 
up with peers who have those foreign languages as their home lan- 
guages and who would exchange two or more hours per week in 
teaching their home language informally while receiving English 
instruction in return. The exchanges would be organized and coordi- 
nated by a small group of master teachers. In summary, a number of 
interesting variants or adaptations of immersion programs are emerg- 
ing in the United Slates, and these, along with the full immersion 
programs, will in time be evaluated and judged in terms of the defin- 
ing conditions outlined by Genesee in this publication. 

For me, what all this signifies is that there is now available an 
effective educational means of helping English-speaking North Amer- 
ican young people become functionally bilingual in one or more for- 
eign languages at the same time as they keep up with or surpass their 
monolingual peers in English language development and in academic 
achievement. This is a far cry from the old days when the most that 
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we could expect from school was two or three years of foreign lan- 
guage training that left us somewhere near where we started, never 
approaching a functional level of bilingual usage. Such training was 
usually reserved for those headed for college. Anglophone young peo- 
ple now have so much to gain— cognitively, linguistically, and 
socially— from taking an immersion program option, that more and 
more parents, 1 predict, will soon feel neglectful if they do not encour- 
age their children to take that option. The replicated research evi- 
dence is strong enough to give parents, educators, and researchers 
confidence in the approach. 

Actually, it is about time that a promising alternative of this sort be 
made available, judging from the findings of the President's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Language and International Studies {Strength . . . , 
1979), which point to ignorance of foreign peoples and foreign lan- 
guages as an important cause of the slippage of the United States in 
worldwide competitiveness in economics, diplomacy, and research 
and development. Some interesting responses to the commission's 
report are already emerging. For instance, the New York State 
Department of Education recently proposed, a plan entitled Educa- 
tion for a Global Perspective. 1982, which incorporates a provision^ 
for immersion schooling (involving various foreign languages) for all' 
elementary and secondary school students in the state. 

All told, then, immersion is beginning to prove itself as a sound^. 
idea for language majority students. Slowly but surely, perceptive 
parents and educators in the United States, especially those from 
more privileged social backgrounds, will experiment with this pro- 
gram and help amplify its usage. In fact, we researchers who have 
worked with immersion have no concerns about its potential for lan- 
guage majority students. Our concerns now revolve arourd more 
basic issues; for example, that insufficient attention will bo given to 
the social psychology of foreign or second language learning, leading 
policymakers and educators to believe that immersion will meet the 
needs of language minority students as well. This simplistic extrapola- 
tion is not only wrong, but dangerous. It has been a major concern 
for a number of years (e.g., Lambert and Tucker, 1972; Lambert and 
Taylor, 1983; Genesee and Lambert, 1983) and has le<^ try the contrast 
we draw between additive versus subtractive forms of bilingualism. 
This same concern also plays a pivotal role in ihe thinking of 
Hernandez-Chavez in his paper in this publication. 
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Additive Versus Subtractive Forms of Bilingualism 

In the descriptions just given, one must remember which segments 
of the Canadian and American societies have played the major role in 
immersion programs. In both settings programs have been developed 
by and designed for members of the majority society. Clearly, 
English-speaking Canadian and English-speaking American main- 
stream families are those segments of the respective societies which 
are most secure in their own ethnic and linguistic identity and which 
are also the most in need of knowledge about and appreciation for 
other ethnic and linguistic groups. The more that mainstream chil- 
dren are educated in other languages and cultures and thereby made 
appreciative, the better the chances are that Canada and the United 
States will become e.xemplary pluralistic societies. The better, too, are 
the chances for ?thnolinguistic minority children to improve their 
self-views, beci' ii:>e these children might feel immensely heartened and 
complimented when they realize that mainstream children are making 
sincere gestures to learn about them, their languages, and their ways 
of life. 

We have referred to the process of developing the bilingual and 
bicultural skills of English-speaking North American children as an 
additive form of bilingualism, implying that these children, with no 
fear of ethnic or linguistic erosion, can add one or mofO. foreign lan- 
guages to their accumulating skills and profit immensely from the 
experience— cognitively, socially, educationally, and even economi- 
cally (see Lambert and Tucker, 1972; Lambert, 1978a). The develop- 
ment of strong skills in a second socially relevant language expands 
the repertory of skills of these children. These skills, do not detract 
from the children's English home-language base, but rather enable 
them to maintain at least normal progress. For these children and their 
parents, it becomes clear that the learning of the second language in 
no way portends the slow replacement of the first or home language, 
as would be the case for most linguistic minority groups in North 
America that are pressured to develop, high-level skills in English at 
the expense of their home languages. 

Thus, as we probe the features of additive bilingualism we see in 
sharp relief the contrast that emerges with the subtractive form of 
bilingualism experienced by ethnolinguistic minority groups, which 
because of national educational policies and/ or societal pressures, 
feel forced to put aside or subtract out their ethnic languages for a 
more necessary, useful, and prestigious, national language (Lambert, 
1967). In the subtractive case one's degree of bilingualism at any point 
refiects a stage leading to a gradual disuse of the ethnic home lan- 
guage and a fading of the cultural accompaniments associated with 
that language and their replacement with another more necessary 
language and a new cultural accompaniment. 
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This form ot* bilingualism can be devastating tor children because 
they are induced through social pressure in the school, community, 
and even in the home to put aside their home language and replace its 
use as quickly and thoroughly as possible with English, the more 
relevant and functional language of the school, rhc trouble is that, 
tor most language minority children, the home language has been the 
critical linguistic system associated with the development of basic 
concepts from infancy on. It would be an enormous mental gymnastic 
feat for these children to replace and reprogram these concepts into 
English (concepts like "bigger than/ smaller than," "inside/ outside," 
"on top of/ under," "mine /yours," "gradually/ rapidly") and, at the 
same time, try to keep up with English-speaking peers in subject 
matters that introduce new ideas which build on basic concepts. 
^Some observers might wonder why language minority children lag 
behind in learning new materials through English, why they get dis- 
couraged and drop out, or why they start to question who they are 
and what the value is of the language and culture their parents passed 
on to them in the first place. In other words language minority 
youngsters in this typical situati^ nre placed in a psycholinguistic 
iimbo where neith#r'the home lan;^ age nor English is useful as a tool 
of thought and expression, a type of semilingualism, as Skutnabb- 
Kangas and Toukomaa (1976) put it. As we learn more about this 
phenomenon of linguistic and cultural subtraction, it could become a 
major concept in the relation of language to thought. 

The case of French and English in Montreal is instructive because 
both additive and subtractive features are involved. For anglophones 
in Quebec, learning French is clearly additive in nature; there is for 
them no fear of a loss of identity or of the French language dominat- 
ing English. Since francophones in Quebec comprise some 80 percent 
of the population and have their own French language school system 
from kindergarten to the most advanced professional institutions, 
learning English might also be thought of as additive. From a North 
American perspective, however, Quebec is a small French-speaking 
enclave that is continuously bombarded by English language media, 
with pressures on its children to prepare themselves for life in an 
otherwise English-speaking semicontinent. For francophone Canadi- 
ans outside Quebec, the chances of keeping French alive as a home, 
school, and work language are slim. This fear of a subtractive loss of 
Frenchness is real for many francophones in Quebec as well; a too 
ardent move toward Englishness might well subtract out an individu- 
al's Frenchness. The research of Taylor, Meynard, and Rheault 
(1977), for example, indicates how sensitive certain French-speaking 
Canadian subgroups are to a possible loss of ethnic identity when 
they are either forced or enticed to use English instead of French as a 
language of work and/ or a language of thought. 
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Il is clear then that learning the other group's language through 
immersion schooling means one thing for ethnically and linguistically 
comfortable anglophone Canadians but a quite different thing for the 
ethnically and linguistically insecure francophone Canadians. Immer- 
sion in French offers numerous advantages to anglophones through 
an additive process, immersion in English, however, would be a 
menacing reversal of the process for francophones because it would, 
through subtraction, place their language and their cultural identity 
in jeopardy. Examples of this sort, so apparent in the francophone as 
compared to the anglophone communities in Canada, led Lambert 
and Tucker to propose the following general guideline principle: "In 
any community where a widespread desire or need for a bilingual or 
multilingual citizenry exists, priority in early years of schooling 
should be given to the language (or languages) least likely to be 
developed otherwise, in other words, the languages most likely to be 
neglected'' (Lambert and Tucker, 1972, p. 216). 
' In Canada this principle would mean having both French- and 
English-speaking Canadian children start their schooling in French, 
clearly the language more likely to be neglected or bypassed by both 
ethnolinguistic groups. Such a plan would provide an additive 
immersion program for anglophone children while protecting franco- 
phone children from the subtractive drift to English. Once the home 
language of the francophone children is established as an active lan- 
guage of thought and expression, but not before, they could gradually 
start a part-time component of English language arts to ensure them 
an eventual bilingualism, comparable to that of the young anglo- 
phones learning French through immersion. 

Lambert and Tucker believe that this principle holds for any setting 
where the value of bilingualism is recognized and where there is an 
anticipated neglect or bypass of the use of the less dominant, less 
prestigious, less useful language. In those instances it is a straightfor- 
ward case of determining which languages have the greater and lesser 
status and utility and of substituting these new languages for English 
and French in the Canadian example. 

What intrigues many are the differences among minority groups in 
North America in their modes of counteracting language neglect. 
Some groups take language attrition and loss as inevitable and as part 
of the price one has to pay for assimilation into the life of the English- 
dominant new world. Other groups develop fascinating networks 
within the home and the community to keep home languages alive 
and productive. For instance, in an ongoing study of parents' atti- 
tudes toward home language maintenance in the Hamtramck area of 
Detroit, Wallace Lambert and Donald Taylor are finding some Arab- 
American, Albanian-American, and Polish-American parents who 
consider these language and cultural backgrounds to be as important 
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as, and in some cases more important than, the English lan- 
guage/American cultural alternative. Thus, for some parents, having 
their children learn Arabic is an essential first step in helping them to 
adjust to American life, just as Polish, Chinese, and Japancsp are 
essential for other groups of Americans. Equal stres?s, of course, is 
placed by parents on learning English simultaneously oiilsjde the 
home. In such cases the informal training in home lan^Uages\nd 
home cultures starts in infancy and forms the basis of natural and, 
comfortable bilingualism and biculturalism. In contrast, other minor- 
ity language groups apologetically start the shift from their home 
language to English as soon as possible in the lives of their children, 
as though shifting to English were a norm they had to adhere to 
completely. Research on this important issue is clearly called for. 




Transformation of Subtractive Bilingualism 
into Additive Bilingualism 

The guiding prin:iple of promoting the languages that are likely to 
be neglected can be applied in another manner. One starts with the 
reasonable proposition that the major aim of education in North 
America should be to brighten the outlook of ethnolinguistic minor- 
ity group Children by preparing them to compete on an equal basis 
with mainstream children in educational and occupational pursuits. 
As potential bilinguals these children certainly haye the cognitive and 
linguistic potential, as the research already mentioned shows. Amer- 
ica should be an exemplary case of a nation that does brighter out- 
looks. To its great. credit, the United States has federal laws requiring 
educational help— involving teaching via the home language of 
pupils— for all non-English-speaking ethnic groups, which it is recog- 
nized, are placed at tremendous disadvantages in schools and in occu- 
pations that presume native competence in English. However, policy- 
makers in the United States seem to shy away from and repress a 
recognition and appreciation of the de facto bilingual character of 
contemporary America, a nation with nearly as many families who 
maintain Spanish as the home language as there are people in the 
total population of Canada. The English-Spanish bilingual character 
of contemporary America is only one strand, for there are various 
other equally vital ethnolinguistic groups, each contributing to a fasci- 
nating multicultural American society. 

The best way I can see to release the linguistic and cultural poten- 
tial of ethnolinguistic minority groups is by transforming their sub- 
tractive experiences with bilingualism and biculturalism into additive 
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ones. A few rcscarch-bascd examples of how this transformation 
might work already exist, 'i'he first is the case of Franco-Americans in 
northern New England whose children were given a chance to be 
schooled partly through their home language, French (Dube and 
Herbert, 1975a and 1975b; Lambert, Giles, and Picard, 1975; Lam- 
bert, Giles, and Albert, 1976). Some 85 percent of the families in the 
northern regions of Maine have kept French alive as the home lan- 
guage or as one of the two home languages, even though, tradition- 
ally, all schooling has been conducted in English. A group of us 
participated in an experiment wherein a more or less random selec- 
tion of schools and of classes in mainly Franco-American areas was 
permitted to olTer about a third of the elementary curriculum in 
French. A second sample of schools, with children of comparable 
intelligence scores and socioeconomic backgrounds, served as a con- 
trol or comparison group in that all their instruction was in English, 
the conventional mode of schooling. 

After a five-year trial, the children in the partial French classes 
clearly outperformed those in the control classes in various aspects of 
English language skills and in academic content such as mathematics, 
learned partly via French. At the same time French had become for 
these children something more than an audio-lingual language 
because of the reading and writing requirements of the French 
schooling. These results mean that the French-trained Franco- 
American children were given a chance to be fully bilingual, jind this 
outcome had repercussions on their cognitive abilities and improved 
their opportunities to compete in occupations or professions that call 
for high-level educational training. The scholastic achievement scores 
of these children had pulled away, so to speak, from those of the 
control group, whose scores reflect the academic difficulties encoun- 
tered by so many language minority children in mainstream schools. 
An important element in this transformation was the change in the 
self-concepts of the French-trained youngsters, who, we found, began 
to reflect a deep pride in being French and a realization that their 
other language was as valuable and useful-a medium of education as 
was English (Lambert, Giles, and Picard, 1975). Our interviews with 
these young people revealed that this group was especially proud to 
be both American and French. Several interviewees indicated that 
they were happy to be American because the society provides oppor- 
tunities for them to be French as well. 

A similar community-based study is underway in San Diego, 
except that in this case, native Spanish-speaking and English- 
speaking pupils are integrated in the same classes (Guzman, 1982). 
Thus, this project combines home language development for lan- 
guage minority studenis-fxvhose native language is Spanish) and 
second or foreign language immersion for language majority students 
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(whose native language is English). For the first three grades, Spanish 
is the exclusive language of instruction except for one period a day of 
English language instruction. As in the Franco-American study, the 
scholastic and linguistic progress for both ethnic groups is very 
impressive in this project as well. The goal of both the Hispanic- 
American and the Franco-American groups is proficient bilingual- 
ism, but both groups realize that ethnolinguistic minorities need a 
strong educational experience in their own languages and traditions 
before they can cope in an "all-Ameriean'^ society or before they will 
want to cope in such a society. 

The Maine and San Diego studies touch on the delicate matter of 
the sentiments of language minority gi^oup members and their politi- 
cal and social implications. It is undemocratic and socially disruptive 
to have ethnic subgroups feel that they are unfairly treated, neglected, 
handicapped, and poorly prepared to compete. Americans are often 
confused about the Canadian political scene, reasoning that all the 
attention given to bilingualism in Canada may have provoked a move 
toward separatism on the part of certain French-speaking residents of 
Quebec. That is not the reality. One has to realize first that separatism 
is a legitimate option for either of the two founding groups in 
Canada— the English-speaking and the French-speaking Canadians. 
They could vote to dissolve the union at any time. It should be clear, 
however, from this paper and that of Genesee in this publication that 
the separatist sentiments in Canada are derived from societal neglect 
of the presence of the French-speaking subgroup and from a tradition 
in Canada that bilingualism goes one way only— French Canadians 
have to learn English or else be ignored. Immersion schooling and 
federally sponsored programs of two-way bilingualism are possible 
correctives that hopefully will have beneficial effects on Canadian 
society. These programs may have started too late, however, and 
Quebec may still vote itself out of confederation and become a separ- 
ate state. 

Much can be learned from this tense Canadian situation. No other 
nation can be complacent on the issue of separatism, because sepa- 
ratist sentiments are predictable accompaniments of feelings of ne- 
glect and unfair treatment among ethnic minorities everywhere. 
Although less openly expressed, such sentiments certainly circulate in 
sectors of most ethnically plural nations. It is not too late to prevent 
the growth and propagation of these feelings in the United States, and 
preventions are always easier and better than attempted cures. 

Another interesting example of a transformation of subtractive to 
additive bilingualism is provided by Carolyn Kessler and Mary Quinn 
(1980). In their study Spanish-speaking sixth grade students in Texas 
were given the opportunity in elementary school to learn subject 
matters via Spanish while learning English; that is, like the Franco- 
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Aniuricaiis in the (irsl cxaiuplc, to use their home language the 
language through whieh their basic conceptual thinking developed in 
infancN as one of the linguistic media for further conceptual growth, 
riie Ilispanic-Aniericiui students were compared with a much more 
privileged sample of middle class, white monolingual Hnglish- 
speaking American pupils of the same age. Both groups were given an 
extensive training program in science iiujuiry through films and dis- 
cussion of physical science problems. In tests givcMi after the training, 
it was found tliat the Spanish-English bilinguals generated liypo- 
theses of a much higher cjuality and complexity than did the monolin- 
guals. I'he quality and complexity of the problem-solving abilities of 
these students were also reflected in the complexity of the language 
used, as indexed by a syntactic complexity measure, meaning that the 
bilinguals were clearly u^ing more complex linguistic structures as 
well- Substantial correlations also occurred between the measures of 
hypothesis tjuality and syntactic complexity, providing thereby an 
important statistical link between problem-solving capacity and lin- 
guistic skills. 

The research by Kessler and Quinn jibes nicely witli other findings. 
An early example comes from Padilla and Long ( 1969) (see also Long 
and Padilla. 1970), who found that Spanish-American children and 
adolescents can acquire English better and adjust more effectively to 
the educational and occupational demands of American society if 
their linguistic and cultural ties with the Spanish-speaking world are 
kept alive and active from infancy on. There are, in fact, numerous 
recent examples where the home or primary language is used as a 
medium for education (Hanson, 1979; McConnell, 1980; Rosier and 
Holm, 1980; I'roikc, 197S), and they all point in the same direction. 
In a summary of this important set of research-based studies, G. R. 
Tucker concluded that there is "a cumulative and positive impact of 
bilingual education on all youngsters when they are allowed to 
remain in bilingual programs for a period of time greater than two or 
three or even five years and when there is an active attempt to provide, 
nurturanee and sustenance of their mother tongue in addition to 
introducing teaching via the language of wider communication" 
Cruckcr, 1980, pp. 5 6). Clearly, effective ways exist of transforming 
subtractive hillngualism to a more socially desirable additive format. 




Conclusions 

A new form of education is developing around immersion pro- 
grams, already well-known in anglophone communities across Can- 
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ada ami now being sci uliiii/ctl carclully loi possible ailopiion by 
parents, educators, and researcbcrs in tbe United States, Careful eval- 
uations ot'tbese programs bave shown tbat solid education and betier- 
than-normal cognitive development can take place in classes wliere ii 
second or totallv foreign language is used as the major or tbe only 
medium of instruction and learning during tbe early scbool grades 
and where conventional English language instruction is only gradu- 
ally introduced into a program that keeps the foreign language as an 
active alternative medium of instruction and learning through high 
school. Majority language young people in immersion programs can 
keep up with or surpass control children in conventional classes on 
achievement tests of curriculum content, with no detrimental effects 
on their English language development, cognitive development, gen- 
eral educational attainment, or sociopolitical attitudes. In fact, tbe 
English skills and cognitive growth of these students are strength- 
ened, relatively, and their ethnic identity is not only left intact, but is 
more secure and more open to other ethnicities. All of these advan- 
tages are seen as a form of enrichment derived from the addition of 
highly advanced skills with a new language and a deeper understand- 
ing of a different ethnolinguistic group. The enrichment is additive in 
the sense that mainstream anglophone children have no fear or worry 
in North America of losing English as their basic language of think- 
ing, e.\pressing,'and problem solving. Nor need these children have 
worries that they will lose their American identity in the process. 

The storv is completely different for language minority young peo- 
ple. Immersion program's were not designed or meant for ethnolin- 
guistic groups in North America that have some language other than 
English as the main language used in tbe home. To place such chil- 
dren in an initially all-English instructional program would be to 
niisappiv the immersion process in a harmful, subtractive way. 1 heir 
personal identities, their early concepuial development, tbeir chances 
of competing or succeeding in schools or in occupations, and their 
interest in trving to succeed would all be hampered by an immersion- 
in-English program. Fortunately, practical and valuable alternatives 
are now available to help these children transform a potentially sub- 
tractive form of bilingual development to an additive one, thereby 
extending to them the same advantages of proficient bilinguahsm as 
those enjoyed by mainstream anglophones in normal immersion pro- 
grams. These transformations arc not based on typical compensatory 
education or catch-up-in-English models, but rather on a dual-track 
educational paradigm that emphasizes the use of the non-English 
home language as the major instructional language in the early grades 
and eventually introduces a separate English language instructional 
component when it is certain that the child's home language has taken 
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root atui is ;i secure base lor starling the buikl-up oC F-jiglish, a stage 
thai may not he reaeheJ until a ehiUI enters the second or third griide. 

This ahernaiive brings two traditionally disparate social groupings 
anglophone niainstrciiniers and cthnolinguistic niinorities together 
around a new form of bilingualisrn and biculturalisin. The henel'its to 
both rnajoritN' and niinorit\ groups arc now well established, and as 
has been mentioned previously, the involvement of the majority 
group in immersion programs can hearten and lilt the self-concepts of 
minorities. The majority group benelits as well from the success of 
minorities. Not only is the gencriil productivity of minorities ciihanced 
and the expense of remediid schooling and social services reduced, 
but intergroup relations are also basically improved, especially when 
the miijority group realizes that its \alues of fair play for the less 
fortunate are satisfied, as would be the case if cthnolinguistic minori- 
ties were permitted to be themselves as well as American. 

Of course, all groups benefit in i\ pluralistic society that is smoothly 
•integrated. Nevertheless, for some, such an emphasis on bilingual or 
multilingual nurlticulturiil development may still seem un-American, 
socially disfunctional. or impractical. For others, especially the young 
in spirit, this emphasis may represent the emergence of a new coping 
style that is taking shape in contemporary North America, where 
si/able subgroups of N oung people are not only inquisitive about the 
rich multiethnic societies they find thetnselves in. Whether in Canada 
or in the United States, but are also an.xious to become actively 
involved in this ethnic richness and its subsequent social and personal 
benefits. 
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Historical and Theoretical 
Foundations of Immersion 
Education 

Fred Genesee 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec 

Immersion education is a type of bilingual education in which a 
second language (or second languages) is used along with the stu- 
dents' first language for curriculum instruction during some part of 
the students' elementary and/or secondary schooling. In immersion 
programs the same curriculum material is never taught in the child's 
native language and second language during the same academic year. 
Thus, the concurrent method of instruction that is practiced in some 
American bilingual education programs for minority language chil- 
dren precludes these programs from being considered immersion. 
Also excluded are programs in which a language other than the stu- 
de^t-fr'vjiative one is used as the exclusive medium of all curriculum 
instruction and in which the native language is used to teach only 
language arts (e.g., Spanish-speaking children attending schools 
where English is the language of instruction and Spanish is taught as 
a subject). 

The major goals of immersion programs are: 

• To provide the participating students with functional compe- 
tence in the second language 

• To promote and maintain normal levels of first language 
development 

• To ensure achievement in academic subjects commensurate with 
the students' academic ability and grade level 

• To instill in the students an understanding and appreciation for 
the target language group and their language and culture without 
detracting in any way from the students' identity with and appre- 
ciation for the home language and culture 

Students are expected to attain these goals on completion of the 
program and not necessarily before. 

Immersiop programs were first instituted in the province of 
Quebec, Canada, in the mid 1960s. They were developed in response 
to particular sociocultural events in the province at the time, and they 
were designed to meet the needs and characteristics of a specific 
group of children. Since the inception of immersion, this program has 
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become a relatively widespread and commonplace alternative form of 
education within the Canadian school system. The historical and 
theoretical foundations of immersion are described in this chapter to 
provide a better understanding of immersion education within the 
Canadian context ^nd, thereby, to assess its implications for educa- 
tional policies in the United States. 

In the first part of this paper, a brief description of the history of. 
Canada appears, and the relationship between the French and En- 
glish languages is discussed. 

In the second part of this paper, the immediate social circumstances 
and events that led to the creation of the first immersion program 
will be described in some detail. While generally regarded as an exper- 
iment in bilingual education, immersion may also be viewed funda- 
mentally as a community-based experiment in social change and 
adaptation. In this part, the focus is on the reactions of a group of 
parents in the community of St. Lambert to important sociolinguistic 
changes that were taking place around them. 

In the third part, the psycholinguistic, neuropsychological, and 
social psychological underpinnings of immersion eduation are out- 
lined and explained. Here attention focuses on the ^'experiment in 
bilingual education" part of immersion. This section is intended to 
provide the reader with a general understanding of how and why 
immersion programs work. A more detailed account of the day-to- 
day workings of immersion is presented by Lapkin and Cummins in 
this publication. 

In the fourth section of this paper, this historical and theoretical 
overview is brought up-to-date with a description of how immersion 
programs have been extended. Immersion education has expanded 
both in the locations and in the kinds of programs offered. School 
districts in other Canadian provinces and in several American states 
provide immersion education, and diverse forms of immersion pro- 
grams and different languages are available. 

The last section contains an overview of the concepts presented in 
this paper. 




A Brief Sociopolitical History of Language 
> Relations in Canada 

Like many parts of the New World, Canada was settled and gov- 
erned by different European groups during its early development. 
The first colonization of Canada was undertaken by the French, 
beginning with the discovery of Canada in 1534 by Jacques Cartier. 
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French control gave way to British control in 1763, when the British 
defeated the French at the Battle of the Plains of Abraham near 
Quebec City (Cook, Saywell, and Ricker, 1977). French-Canadian 
culture was so deeply rooted in North America at the time of the 
British conquest that the French people resisted the assimilationist 
effects of the British legislation and immigration policy that would 
have eroded the vitality of less entrenched ethnolinguistic groups. 

The British North America (BNA) Act of 1867 legally constituted 
the "Canadian confederation," which at the time consisted of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Analogous to the 
American Declaration of Independence, the BNA Act, as it is usually 
referred to, affirmed Canada's linguistic duality only in Quebec, 
where the use of both the French and English languages was required 
in the parliament and courts of the province. 

Not until 1969, with the passage of the Official Languages Act, 
were both languages actually accorded status as official languages 
nationwide. According to Canadian bilingual policy, certain federal 
governmental services in certain areas of the country must be made 
available in both French and English. French-speaking and English- 
speaking Canadians, therefore, may receive federal services in their 
preferred language. This kind of bilingualism is referred to as institu- 
tional bilingualism. Contrary to the conceptions of many Canadians, 
this policy does not require all Canadian citizens to be bilingual. Only 
those individuals who dispense designated federal governmental ser- 
vices are required to have bilingual competence. 

This bilingual policy does not apply to services provided by Cana- 
da's ten provincial governments or two territories, the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. In fact, at the provincial level only one prov- 
ince. New Brunswick, also recognizes French and English as official 
languages. The remaining nine provinces are monolingual, with eight 
recognizing English and one, the province of Quebec, recognizing 
French as the official language. Despite the lack of official status for 
both English and French in most of the provinces, certain governmen- 
tal services in both languages are available in most parts of the coun- 
try, where appropriate. An increasing move in this direction is 
occurring. The language policies of the provincial governments tend 
to reflect their respective constituencies. Thus, the one officially bilin- 
gual province. New Brunswick, has a sizable percentage of both 
French-speaking and English-speaking residents. Quebec, which rec- 
ognizes French as the only official language, is inhabited predomi- 
nantly by French-speaking residents. The remaining eight provinces, 
which all recognize English as the official provincial language, have 
predominantly English-speaking residents. 

Notwithstanding regional differences in the manifestations of bilin- 
gualism, in general the English and French groups represent signifi- 
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cant parts of the Canadian cthnolinguistic mosaic. Consequently, 
bilingual competence in English and French is an important means of 
communication in Canadian political, cultural, and economic aTfairs. 
This bilingualism often brings tangible and intangible rewards. The 
reward value associated with English-French bilingualism is enhanced 
by the international status and utility of English and French, be it in 
diplomatic, economic, or cultural spheres. 

In summary, Canada was colonized by two European groups, the 
French and the British. The historical presence of these two cthnolin- 
guistic groups, referred to as "the two founding nations,'' has given 
present-day Canada a bilingual character. Officially, bilingualism has 
been entrenched in Canadian federal legislation; which requires the 
availability of certain federal governmentiU sefvices in both official 
languages. For the most part provincial governmental policies are 
independent of those of the federal government, and, in fact, little 
official recognition is accorded both languages in provincial affairs. 
Despite the historical importance of the French and English cultures 
in the early development of Canada, the federal government recog- 
nizes neither as official cultures. Instead, Canada has adopted an 
official policy of multiculturalism, which recognizes the legitimacy 
and value of all cultures represented among its citizenry. 

The Quiet Revolution* 

Until recently the French language has had a secondary role in the 
Canadian confederation in spite of (1) the historical importance of 
French during the early colonization and subsequent development of 
Canada; (2) the status of French as an official national language; (3) 
the demographic significance of French as the native language of 
approximately 25 percent of the Canadian population; and (4) even 
the international role of French as one of the major world languages. 
This secondary role of the French language has occurred to a large 
extent even in the province of Quebec, where the vast majority of the 
population speaks French as a native language (some 80 percent in a 
total population of 6,000,000), Indeed, many Quebeckers speak only 
French. Evidence of the lesser status of French can be found in at 
least three areas: (1) legislation; (2) patterns of language use; and (3) 
language attitudes. 

Legislation and the French Language 

As has already been noted, French is recognized as an official 
language by only two of Canada's ten provinces (namely, Quebec and 

'[discussion i)f ihc sncial and political events that preceded the emergence ol' French immer- 
sion in 1 965 locusCs on issues pertaini ng to language and Hnglish-Frencli relations. This cover- 
age is necLSsariiy simplified and is not intended to rcllect a complete or unbiased interpretation 
o( history. 
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New Brunswick) and by neither territorial government (i.e., the 
Yukon, the Northwest Territories). While the eight "English prov- 
inces" presently do not recognize French as an official provincial 
language, they do not forbid its use. The legislative picture was not 
always so tolerant. In fact, the use of French, particularly in public 
schools, has actually been forbidden by law in certain provinces at 
certain periods during the 115 years since confederation. For exam- 
ple, in 1890 the government of the Province of Manitoba revoked an 
earlier law requiring the use of French in the provincial parliament 
and permitting its use in public schools. Students caught using 
French in school by the authorities could be physically punished. The 
1890 law has since been repealed, restoring French to its original 
status. In fact, according to the new Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, public education will be available in all provinces in both 
official languages where the number of students warrants it. 

Patterns of Language Use 

Widespread daily use of French, except in communication with 
official federal government agencies, is limited to the provinces of 
Quebec and New Brunswick, to areas bordering these provinces (e.g., 
the Ontario-Quebec border. Northern Alberta, and parts of Ontario), 
and to other isolated regions where there are sizable French-speaking 
communities. Even in these areas, however, English often predomi- 
nates over French as the linj^ua franca. This situation is particularly 
true in public settings and in business and commerce. In an extensive 
study of the language of work in Quebec, Gendron (1972) notes that: 
In the province of Quebec itself, French remains basically a marginal 
language, since non-French-speaking persons have little need of it, and 
many French-speaking people use English as much as and sometimes 
more than their mother tongue for important work. This situation applies 
even though Quebec's French-speaking people constitute a vast majority 
both in the labor force and in the overall population, (p. 108) 

This situation means that "in interrelationships in mixed conversa- 
tion groups, English-speaking persons concede much less to French 
than do French-speaking persons to English" (p. 93). Thus, "the 
burden of bilingualism is unequally distributed between French- and 
English-speaking people, both as regards the degree of competence in 
the other language and the language demands on a worker during the 
course of his [or her] career" (p. 94). 

Language Attitudes 

Finally, perhaps no other single piece of evidence attests to the 
disadvantaged or inferior status that the French language has had 
relative to the English language than the results of a study carried out.. 
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by Lambert and others (1960). In what has become a classic study in 
the social psychology of language, Lambert and his colleagues asked 
groups of English and French Canadians in Montreal to listen to and 
give their impressions of people speaking either French or English. 
Unknown to the listeners, they were actually hearing the same per- 
fectly bilingual individuals on separate occasions, sometimes speak- 
ing French and sometimes English. Analyses of the listeners' reactions 
to the speakers indicated that they were much more favorable toward 
the English guises than toward the French guises. In other words, a 
significant difference in the listeners' perceptions of the sariie speakers 
occurred when the listeners heard them using each of their two 
languages — it is as if each speaker were two different people. Further- 
more, results indicated that. not only did the English-Canadian listen- 
ers form more favorable impressions of the English guises than of the 
French guises*, evidence of in-group favoritism, but so did the French- 
Canadian listeners. That is to say, even the French-Canadian subjects 
perceived the speakers more favorably when they spoke in English 
than when they spoke in French, although this favorable perception 
meant that the French Canadians were denigrating members of their 
own ethnolinguistic group. 

Subsequent research has substantiated these findings (D'Anglejan 
and Tucker, 1973) and indicated further that the tendency for French 
Canadians to denigrate members of their own group is not manifest 
by children before the age of twelve but emerges around adolescence 
(Anisfeld and Lambert, 1964) and, thus, appears to be a socially 
learned phenomenon (see Day, 1982, for a recent review of similar 
research). Lambert has interpreted these results to mean that lan- 
guage can act as an important symbol of ethnolinguistic group mem- 
bership and that members of ethnic minority groups may internalize 
the negative stereotypes of their group that members of the majority 
group often have. 

Discontent over this state of affairs had been developing for some 
time. Earlv attempts by the French-speaking community to negotiate 
a more equitable relationship with the English community through 
cooperative discussion had resulted in relatively unsatisfactory out- 
comes. Repeatedly faced with an apparent lack of responsiveness on 
the part of the English community to their request, French-speaking 
Quebeckers began to make vocal and public demands for change. 
These demands culminated in the early 1960s with concerted political, 
social, and, in some cases, militant actions to bring about change. 
There were, for example, mass demonstrations against public institu- 
tions whose personnel would or could not communicate with French- 
speaking citizens in French. The social unrest manifested during this 
period has come to be called the Quiet Revolution. 
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Calls from Quebec politicians for separation from the rest of Can- 
ada during the last 20 years probably can be attributed in large mea- 
sure to the earlier intransigencies of the English community to 
recogni/e and respect language rights of the French community 
(Arnopoulos and Clift, 1980). That is to say, separatism has emerged 
as a final solution to a sociolinguistic problem that was unable to be 
resolved through social cooperation. One of the most important 
pieces of legislation to be passed by the ''separatist" Parti Quebegois 
government after coming to power in 1976 was a bill (Bill 101) which 
defined and ensiired in law the linguistic rights of the French- 
speaking citizens of Quebec. Some analysts think that the 1978 
Quebec referendum, which sought support for the separation of the 
province of Quebec from Canada, failed because of Bill 101. Passage 
of this bill made the French population feel reassured that their lan- 
guage would be respected. Thus, contrary to some interpretations of 
political events in Quebec, much of the separatist sentiment presently 
expressed in this province could have been alleviated had the English 
community previously shown more willingness to accommodate the 
special linguistic and cultural characteristics of the French community. 




The St. Lambert Experiment: A Community 
Experiment in Social Change 

The French community was dissatisfied because it perceived that 
the English were unresponsive to the inequities between the two lan- 
guages. Some English-speaking Quebeckers as well were concerned 
about French-English relations. In particular the English community 
was becoming increasingly aware, precipitated by the events of the 
Quiet Revolution, that French was becoming a more important lan- 
guage of communication in most spheres of life in Quebec and, con- 
comitantly, that English alone would no longer ensure one's successful 
and satisfying participation in the affairs of the province. Canadian 
author Hugh MacLennan described the coexistence of French and 
English Canadians, and especially Quebeckers, in his novel Two Soli- 
tudes (1945), an apt metaphor in this and many other communities 
inhabited by people of different linguistic and cultural backgrounds. 

Faced with the evolving importance of the French language in 
Quebec and with an increasing dissatisfaction in both the English and 
French communities with the two solitudes characteristic of their 
mutual coexistence, a concerned group of English-speaking Quebeckers 
in the small suburban community of St. Lambert, outside of Mon- 
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trcal, began lo inccl informally to discuss the silualion (Lambert and 
Tucker, 1972). Their incompetence in French, they felt, contributed 
to, and indeed was partly caused by, the two solitudes which pre- 
vented them from learning French informally from their French- 
speaking neighbors. Their inability to communicate in French, they 
felt, was also attributable to inadequate methods of second language 
instruction in the English schools. 

At that time French was taught for relatively short periods each 
day (20 to 30 minutes) by teachers who were usually native English- 
speakers with competence in French as a second language that varied 
from excellent to poor. Teaching vocabulary and grammar rules and 
using pattern practice drills based on then popular audio-lingual tech- 
niques were emphasi/cd. This approach was common to many second 
language programs throughout North America, which retain some of 
the same characteristics even to this day. Unlike second language 
instruction in other parts of North America, however, second lan- 
guage instruction in Quebec began in elementary school and con- 
tinued systematically until the end of secondary school. This approach, 
which is still used, has become customary to varying degrees in the 
other provinces. 

Despite 12 years of second language instruction, however, students 
graduating from the public schools of Quebec were inadequately pre- 
pared to deal with the demands of using a second language in diverse 
real-life situations. As Olga Melikoff, one of the group of 12 St. Lam- 
bert parents who spearheaded interest in alternative methods of second 
language instruction points out: 

Children were graduating from English protcstant schools in this prov- 
ince with little more knowledge, of French than their parents had had, 
despite claims that the program.s had been considerably improved over 
the years. Their knowledge was not perceptibly superior to that of gradu- 
ates from the English provinces of Canada and was not sufficient to 
enable the students to communicate with their French-Canadian neigh- 
bors. The parents felt their children were being shortchanged and should 
have the opportunity to become ''bilingual" within the school system, 
since it was so difficult to achieve the skill outside of school (in Lambert 
and rucker, 1972, p. 220), 

Most of the St. Lambert parents who participated in these discussions 
could attest lo the failure of second language instruction, using their 
own experiences as evidence. 

In their search for alternative improved methods of second lan- 
guage instruction for their children, this group of concerned parents 
(the St. Lambert Bilingual School Study Group), as they came to call 
themselves, sought the assistance and advice of experts within their 
community. In particular, they consulted with Wallace Lambert of 
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the Psychology DcpartmiMit, McGill University, who had conducted 
research on social-psychological and cognitive aspects of bilingual- 
ism, and with Wilder Penfield of the Montreal Neurological Institute, 
McGill University, who had conducted research on brain mechanisms 
underlying language functions. The involvement of these two scholars 
was indeed fortunate because they not only gave their overall support 
to the parents' project but shaped the new program in some impor- 
tant ways through their professional advice. 

The efforts of the St. Lambert group succeeded finally, wUh the 
administrators from the school district agreeing to set up an experi- 
mental kindergarten immersion class in September, 1965, some two 
years after the first meetings. Melikoff notes in her description of 
events leading up to 1965 that school officials accepted the experi- 
mental class not because of any conviction that it was a worthwhile 
educational experiment but rather because public pressure on them 
was too great to ignore. She describes the attitude of the school 
district's officials as follows (Lambert and Tucker, 1972): "You asked 
for it; if it doesn't work, it's not our fault" (p. 227). "At no time would 
the board undertake to accept the experiment for more than a year at 
a time. . . "(p. 233). Despite a lack of official support from the school 
authorities, parents were surprisingly enthusiastic. Registration for 
the experimental kindergarten class "opened one spring day at 1 p.m., 
and by 1:05 p.m. the quota of 26 children was reached" (p. 226). 

The process of community involvement that has just been de- 
scribed has been repeated many times since the first immersion class 
was opened in St. Lambert. The introduction of French immersion 
programs in most school districts elsewhere in Canada and the Uni- 
ted States- has been instigated and promoted by local community 
groups, along with the assistance of individual school district officials 
and researchers. Official support customarily has been lukewarm at 
the outset. The best evidence of the important role that parents have 
played in the evolution of immersion programs is Canadian Parents 
for French, a voluntary, nonprofit association of English-speaking 
parents who seek to improve the quality of second-language instruc- 
tion in public schools across Canada. 

To summarize this section, one needs to emphasize that it was 
through the educational system, and especially through French 
immersion programs, that these concerned parents sought a response 
to important sociolinguistic changes that were taking place around 
them. Moreover, it was through educational innovation that these 
parents also sought to bring about social change within their own 
communities. Improved French-second-language learning was not 



-Immersion programs in Spanish, French. German, and other languages are availahle in the 
United States. For additional information ahout these programs sec Campbell, this puhlication. 
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intciulcd to be the only goal ol" iniincrsion. Rather, it was to be an 
intLM'incdiate goal, leading to improved relationships between Knglish 
and r'rench Quebeckers and, ultimately, to a breaking down of the 
two solitudes that had become unacceptable. 




St. l.ambert— An Experiment in Bilingual Education 

The St. Lambert French immersion program, which began in Sep- 
tember, 1965, was designed to acliieve the following primary goals: 

• To provide the participating children with functional compe- 
tence in both written and spoken aspects of French 

• To promote and maintain normal levelsyof English language 
development 

• To ensure achievement in academic subjects commensurate with 
students' academic ability and grade level 

• To instiM in the students an understanding and appreciation of 
French Canadians, their language, and culture without detract- 
ing in any way from the students' identity with and appreciation 
for English-Canadian culture 

The program in St. Lambert vvas an early total immersion pro- 
gram. That is to say, all curriculum instruction, beginning in kinder- 
garten and continuing through the primary grades, was taught 
through French (see Figure 1 in Lapkin and Cummins, [this publica- 
tion] for a schematic summary of the early total immersion program). 
At first, French was to be used as the only medium of instruction 
until the end of the third grade; this time was later altered so that only 
kindergarten and first grade children were taught entirely in French. 
When English was introduced into the curriculum, it was used to 
teach English language arts for approximately one hour per day. 
Instruction through English was subsequently expanded in successive 
grades to include other subjects, such as mathematics or science. By 
the sixth grade, or the end of elementary school, 60 percent of the 
curriculum was taught in English and 40 percent in French, This was 
usually accomplished by teaching through English during the morn- 
ing and through French during the afternoon of each day. This basic 
pattern is characteristic of many current early total immersion pro- 
grams, although there are, of course, variations among programs. 
For example, early immersion programs offered elsewhere delay the 
introduction of English until the third grade (see Genesee, 1978a) or 
even the fourth grade (Genesee and Lambert, 1983; Gray, 1981) or 
limit the amount of exposure to English once it is introduced (see 
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Morrison, 19HI). Some of the iiuporlaiU variations will be discussed 
in a later seetion of this ehapter and by Swain (this publieation). 

Follow-up to the early immersion years is often provided at the 
secondary sehool level by offering a number of selected courses in 
French. These courses may he either language arts or other subjeet 
courses, such as geography or history. I'hc particular courses and 
number of such courses that students take at this level are a matter of 
individual student choice. 

Theoretical Considerations: The Question of Age 

The decision to offer intensive second language instruction during 
the early elementary grades in contrast to later grades was based on 
neuropsychological, psyeholinguistic. and social-psychological theo- 
ries and research. The work of Wilder I'enfield at the Montreal 
Neurological Institute indicated that children who suffered brain 
damage during infancy or childhood were much less likely to have 
permanent language impairments than those who had brain damage 
during adolescence or adulthood. These findings were substantiated 
by Lenneberg (1967), who, along with Penfield and Roberts (1959). 
had argued that the human brain is more "plastic'' and, consequently, 
better able to acquire languages prior to puberty. Beyond this state of 
development, it was argued, the physiological structures and cogni- 
tive processes of the brain become fixed and are less effective at 
'**arning new skills, including language. This evidence, and thus this 
atgument, have since been called into question (Krashen, 1974). 

From a psycholinguistic perspective, as well, it is clear, even from 
everyday observation, that most children appear to acquire their first 
language apparently effortlessly and without systematic instruction 
during the first six or seven years of life. Some linguists (Chomsky, 
1972) and psycholinguists (McNeill, 1970) have explained the child\ 
apparent facility at first language learning in terms of a specialized 
language learning capacity that is innate. Others have argued that this 
facility is not due to^ a language-specific ability but rather to general 
cognitive capacities that can be used in first language learning(Lenne- 
berg, 1967; Slobin, 1973). Whatever the precise explanation, both 
types of theorists believed that this capacity diminishes with age. 
thereby making language learning, first or second, increasingly diffi- 
cult. Much anecdotal evidence indicates that indeed adults have con- 
siderable difficulty acquiring a second language and, in fact, often 
never achieve native-like competence. Thus, it was argued that early 
immersion in a second language would facilitate a child*s second lan- 
guage learning by Joking advantage of his or her special neurolinguis- 
tic, psycholinguistic, and cognitive capacities to learn language. 

The neuropsychological and psycholinguistic justifications for 
early immersion received support from quite a different perspective. 
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tKinicly, social psychology, ^'oung chiklrcn arc generally thought to 
be better second hnignage learners because they have fewer atTective 
dispositions that can interfere with learning. Older students, in con- 
trast, may have had experiences or may have formed attitudes that 
might jcopardi/c learning, especially second language learning. This 
situation is socially and politically significant. Indeed, research by 
Lambert using the matched-guise technique, ns discussed earlier, 
found that young l-"reneh-Canadian children initially have positive 
attitudes toward their language and only later learn the negative ste- 
reotypes that are prevalent among adults. It was thought, therefore, 
that young Hnglish-Canadian children would be more open to other 
languages and language groups in general and, thus, be more open to 
learning French in particular. (For a review of the development of 
racial attitudes in children, see Kat/, 1976). This line of argument 
figured prominently in the thinking of the St. Lambert Study Group 
because of its long-range goal of effecting some degree of cross- 
cultural communication with French Canadians through improved 
second language competence. Taken together, these three perspec- 
tives favored early intensive exposure to a second language, and so it 
was that the St, Lambert Study Group decided on early immersion 
beginning in kindergarten. 

r"--. rhe question of an optimal age for second language learning has 
continued to be the topic of enthusiastic discussion (see Genesee, 
1978b, 1981a; and Krashen, Long, and Scarcclla, 1979, for reviews). 
Notwithstanding the previous theoretical arguments, empirical evi- 
dence indicates that adolescents and adults can achieve the same lev- 
els of proficiency as, or higher levels of proficiency than, children who 
receive the same amount of, or even more, second language exposure. 
Indeed, results from comparative evaluations of late versus early 
immersion programs have shown late immersion students to be effec- 
uve language learners (see Swain, this publication, for a complete 
discussion of these findings). It has been suggested that the appar- 
ently efficient second language learning abilities of older learners is 
due to their more mature level of general cognitive development 
(Genesee, 1981a; Ervin-Tripp, 1974) and/ or to positive transfer from 
a fully developed first language system (Keller-Cohen, 1981). At the 
same time other long-term research indicates that individuals who 
begin second language learning early, in infancy or childhood, are 
more likely than those who begin later to achieve native-like levels of 
proficiency in their second language, particularly if given exposure to 

. the language in extracurricular settings. Genesee and Lambert (1983) 
have argued that the question of an optimal age for second language 
learning in a school setting cannot be dissociated from the question of 
optimal methods of second language instruction for learners at differ- 
ent age levels. In other words, programmatic as well as learner vari- 
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ablcs must be considered in discussions ofdilTerent starting points for 
learning a second language. 

Theoretical Coiisideratioii.s: Classroom Practices 

1'he most distinctive feature of the St. Lambert immersion program 
was its use of the second language to teach regular academic subjects, 
such as mathematics, science, and social studios, in addition to lan- 
guage arts. This approach, in fact, is one of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of all immersion programs. Immersion teachers teach regular 
school subjects in French much as they would if their pupils were 
native speakers of the language. Formal instruction in the rules and 
structures of French is presented in the French language arts class, 
which constitutes a large part of the primary grades, as does English 
in the case of a, regular English program. Clearly, however, the chil- 
dren are not native speakers. Therefore, the teachers emphasize oral- 
aural communication skills during kindergarten and the first half of 
the first grade. The children are not required to use French with the 
teacher or with one another until the second half of the first grade. 
And in fact the children commonly use English among themselves 
and with the teacher during this stage. This strategy has been adopted 
to reflect the stages that characterize first language acquisition where- 
by children's comprehension of language generally comes before 
their production skills. Moreover, immersion teachers do not want to 
force the students to use French before they are ready for fear of 
inhibiting their initial attempts. Similarly, reading, writing, and other 
literacy skills are introduced slowly and oMy when it is felt that the 
children have acquired the corresponding oral-aural language skills. 

Attempts by the children to use French in the school setting are 
encouraged by the teacher. Moreover, the teachers are discouraged 
from o\ercorrecting the children's use of the language. Research on 
first language acquisition has indicated that parents are not likely to 
correct their children's language for linguistic inaccuracies, although 
they do correct factual inaccuracies (Brown, Cazden, and Bellugi, 
1970). Besides, excessive correction of second language errors is likely 
simply to inhibit the learner from using the language. By January of 
the school year, most first grade children begin to use French in the 
classroom. At this time the teacher begins to insist gently that all t|)e 
children should use French in the classroom whenever they speak. 
Since most children have acquired considerable competence in the 
language by this time, this rule is not difficult to enforce. 

Generally, speaking, the immersion program is designed to create 
the same kinds of conditions that occur during a child's first language 
learning; namely, there is an emphasis on creating a desire in the 
student to learn the language to engage in meaningful and interesting 
communication (Macnamara, 1973; Terrell, 1981). Thus, language 
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learning u\ iinincrsion is iiicidcnliU to siiulcnts* learning about nuillic- 
malics, the sciences, the comiiuiniiy, and one another. I'his situation 
contrasts sharply with more trailitional methods ofsccouil hinyuai^c 
instruction in which emphasis is on the conscious learning of the 
elements and rules of language tor their own sake, Moreover, 'the 
immersion program is designed to allow the student to apply his or 
her *Miatural langiiage learning" or cognitive ahilities as a niciuis to 
learning the language. 

It is now generally accepted that lirst language accjuisition in chil- 
dren is a systematic process that rcHeets the child's active cognitive 
aitempts to I'ormulate linguistic rules that correspond to adult compe- 
tence in the language a process referred to as creative construction 
(I)ulay anil Burt, 1978; Slobin, 1973). According to this eonceptual- 
i/ation, opportunities to communicate in the language are advanta- 
geoirs for learning, and errors are a normal and important part of the 
learning process. Immersion is based on the prenvse that much lan- 
guage learning can oeeur during nonhinguage classes, sueh as mathe- 
matics, in nureb the same way that first language acquisition occurs 
when children are communicating with others about nonlanguage 
issues. The immersion approach also permits the learner to progress 
according to bis or her own rate and style, again in much the same 
way that first language learners do (Bloom. Hood, Ligbtbown, 1974; 
Neison, 1981); The effectiveness of this conceptualization as mani- 
fested in the immersion approach is examined in Swain's chapter on 
program evaluation (this publication). 

Another distinctive pedagogical feature of the Canadian immersion 
programs, and one that differs significantly from many American 
bilingual education programs, is the use of monolingual language 
models and "linguistic territories" within the school. The French 
teachers in the immersion programs present themselves to the stii- 
dents as monolingual French speakers, even though, in most cases, 
these teachers are very competent in English. The F'rencb teachers in 
kindergarten and the'first grade, especially, must know enough En- 
glish to understand the students whose comments are initially all in 
English. Many of the students^ in fact, learn of their French teachers' 
bilingual abilities only in the later grades when these students over- 
hear their French teachers using English with an English teacher. 

The classrooms in which French and English instruction are pre- 
sented are kept as distinct as possible. This means that the children 
usually change classrooms for the French and English parts of ibe 
school day once English is introduced into the curriculum. An 
explicit rule that students must use French in the French classroom 
and with the French teachers is established. Rules requiring the use of 
English with the English teacher in the English classrooms are not 
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required, since the children are naturally prepared to use English 
whenever possible. 

These two strategies — the use of monolingual second language 
teacher models and the establishment of French territories within the 
school — have been adopted and are observed conscientiously to facil- 
itate the students' second language learning by encouraging, indeed 
requiring, the students to use the second language. Otherwise, a natu- 
ral tendency would occur for the students to use English, their 
stronger language. The use of monolingual French models is recom- 
mended also to satisfy some of the sociocultural goals of the program. 
Monolingual teacher models provide English children in immersion 
with t.xtended experiences with French-speaking Quebeckers, with 
whom they might otherwise have little contact. Language usage sur- 
veys have found that even immersion students in Montreal have very 
little day-to-day contact with French-speaking people outside school 
(Genesee, 1978c, 1981b). Thus, it is through school experiences that 
immersion students are expected to come to respect and appreciate 
French Canadians and their culture. French culture is also part of the 
immersion experience because of the French-Canadian cultural con- 
tent in some of the textbooks used in the program. 

The potentially negative implications that these policies might have 
on the participating children's attitudes toward and knowledge of 
English-Canadian culture and language are effectively eliminated in a 
number of ways. As previously mentioned, the children are not forced 
to use French or to set aside English during the first year and a half of 
the program or during extra -class activities, such as recess. The use of 
English-speaking teaching personnel during a substantial part of the 
later elementary school grades ensures a positive and significant pres- 
ence for English. The overall administrative structure within which 
immersion takes place is English, including many English-speaking 
administrators (e.g., principals) and support staff (e.g., secretaries), 
thereby ensuring a respect for English. The children are exposed to 
many positive English-Canadian models in their homes, in the com- 
munity, and in the media. Consequently, the support for the French 
language and culture that characterizes immersion is never achieved 
at the expense of the children's home language and culture (see 
Cohen, 1975). Lambert (1980) has referred to this type of bilingual- 
bicultural experience as additive. 

Proponents of second language immersion programs for majority 
English-speaking children have generally doubted the applicability of 
these programs for children from minority ethnolinguistic groups 
that do not enjoy the same individual or social respect that English 
speakers in North America command (Lambert, 1980; Tucker, 1980). 
In fact, in Canada English-immersion programs for French-speaking 
Canadians has been advised against because of the threat that such a 
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form of education poses to their home language and culture. Lambert 
has referred to this type ot bilingual experience as suhtrcictive. This 
threat exists even though French is spoken by the majority of 
Quebeckers (SO percent), because French-speaking people are in a 
minority status demographically with respect to the rest of Canada 
and North America, and the French language suffers some of the 
social-psychological stigma associated with many minority languages, 
as indicated in the earlier discussion of language attitudes. The impor- 
tant point here is that those who design and implement ^bilingual 
education programs, including immersion programs, must consider 
the sociocultural context in which schooling takes place. 

The importance of sociocultural contact or the effect that one 
group can ha\ e on another when second language training is involved 
is underlined in recent research by Genesee, Rogers, and Holobow 
( 1983). They found that the second language achievement of English- 
Canadian student's in Quebec schools was related not only to the 
students' own motivations toward learning French but also to their 
expectations that the target language group supported their efforts to 
learn French. For example, English-Canadian high school students 
who were highly motivated to learn French to get a job once they 
completed school and who thought that French Canadians similarly 
wanted them to learn French to get jobs in Quebec achieved higher 
levels of proficiency in French than did students who did not share 
these expectations. This example indicates that the success of any 
bilingual program will depend not only on the learners themselves but 
also on the intTuence of the target language group. A setting in which 
the majority group is supportive of minority language speakers will 
facilitate second language learning, but a climate in which such sup- 
port is missing may impede learning. Educators working with minor- 
ity language children need (1) to understand the particular social 
context within which these children live and learn: and (2) to then 
transform potentially subtractive bilingual educational experiences 
into additive ones, to use Lambert's terminology. 

In summary, early immersion programs are divided into three 
phases: (1) a monolingual phase (usually kindergarten to the second 
or third grade), when all curriculum instruction is presented in the 
second language: (2) a bilingual phase (usually from the second and 
third grade to the sixth grade), when both the first and the second 
languages are jointly used.Tor curriculum instruction; and (3) a 
follow-up, or maintenance, phase (usually from the seventh grade to 
the end of secondary school), when selected courses are offered in the 
second language to maintain and further promote students' second 
language competence. Immersion programs are designed to create the 
social and psycholinguistic conditions that accompany first language 
acquisition. More specifically, there is an emphasis on meaningful 




and creative use of the target language in a social atmosphere which 
encourages active experimentation with and use of the language 
along with respect for the child's native language and culture. 




The Spread of Immersion Education: The Present Situation 

Since the St. Lambert experiment began, immersion has expanded 
to reflect'alternative conceptions of what constitutes effective immer- 
sion and different community needs, aspirations, and resources. 
Immersion programs are now available in several different forms, in a 
variety of languages, and in all Canadian provinces and in several 
American states. The alternative forms of immersion currently avail- 
able differ primarily with respect to the grade level during which the 
second language is used as a major medium of curriculum instruction. 
Differentiations are often made among early, delayed, and late 
immersion programs. A secondary basis of differentiation is made 
according to the amount of instruction provided in the second lan- 
guage (namely, total versus partial instruction) or the number of 
years during which the second language is used as a major medium of 
instruction. Excluded from this rough taxonomy are (1) second lan- 
guage programs in which the second language is used for teaching 
language arts only and one nonlanguage subject; and (2) programs in 
which the second language is never used to teach at least 50 percent of 
the curriculum during any school year. These latter types of programs 
would generally be regarded as enriched second language programs. 

Early Immersion Programs 

Two main kinds of early immersion programs are total and partial. 
The early total immersion program has already been described in the 
section on the St. Lambert experiment and is schematically repre- 
jsented in Lapkin and Cummins (see Figure 1 in this publication). The ' 
earlv partial immersion program differs in that less than 100 percent 
of curriculum instruction during the primary grades is presented 
through the second language. The most common formula is 50 per- 
cent French and 50 percent English (see Genesee 1981c; and Swain, 
1978, for examples). The amount of French instruction in early par- 
tial immersion programs tends to remain constant throughout the 
elementary grades, in contrast to total immersion programs in which 
the French component decreases. Another difference in these two 
programs is the time when students begin literacy training in their 
native language. In the total immersion program, literacy training in 
the students' native language occurs after students have been given 
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initial lilercicy training in their second language. In tlie partial immer- 
sion program, literacy training tends to occur in both languages 
simultaneously from the first grade on. 

Among early total immersion program alternatives, the main varia- 
tion involves the grade level at which English instruction is intro- 
duced. It may be in the second grade, as in St. Lambert (Lambert and 
Tucker, 1972); in the third grade (see Genesee, !978a); or in the fourth 
grade (Genesee and Lambert, 1983; Gray, 1981). Another variation 
among early total immersion options is the amount of instruction 
presented through English once it is introduced into the curriculum. 
In .some cases English exposure increases quickly (for example, from 
20 percent in the third grade to 60 percent in the fifth grade; see 
Genesee, 1978a). and in other cases it increases very slowly (for exam- 
ple, remaining stable at 20 percent during the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades; Morrison, 1981). 

Delayed Immersion Programs 

Immersion programs which postpone use of the second language as 
a major medium of instruction until the middle elementary grades 
(fourth or fifth grades) are classified here as delayed. Usually, these 
programs offer a core second language course in the primary grades 
prior to the immersion component, which may be of one or two years' 
duration (see Cziko, Holobow, and Lambert, 1977, for an example). 
This approach may then be followed by partial immersion education 
until the end of elementary school during which language arts and 
other subject material are taught through the second language. In the 
delayed immersion option, training in first language literacy precedes 
training in second language literacy. 

Late Immersion Programs 

Late immersion programs postpone intensive use of the second 
language until the end of elementary school or the beginning of sec- 
ondary school. In one-year late immersion programs, all or most of 
the curriculum, except English language arts, is taught through the 
second language for one year (see for example, Genesee, Polich, and 
Stanley, 1977; and Swain, 1978). In two-year late immersion pro- 
grams, this schedule is repeated for two consecutive years (see Gene- 
see, 1981a; and Morrison, 1981, for examples). Late immersion 
programs may be preceded by core second language instruction 
throughout the elementary grades (see Genesee, Polich, and Stanley, 
1977), or they may be preceded by special preparatory second lan- 
guage courses one or two years immediately prior to immersion (see 
Swain, 1978). Most late immersion options — one-year or two-year 
and with or without prior core second language instruction — are usu- 
ally followed in the higher grades by advanced second language arts 



courses, and in some eases by seleeted nonlanguage eourses, sueh as 
geography, that are taught through the seeond huiguage. 

Double Immersion Programs 

By far the most common allernativc forms of immersion, as just 
described, involve the use of a single second language. Genesee, Lam- 
bert, and Tucker have investigated variations of immersion for major- 
ity knglish-speaking children in which two nounative languages 
(French and Hebrew) are used as major media of curriculum instruc- 
tion during the elementary grades (see Genesee and Lambert, 1983; 
an English-French-Spanish trilingual program is offered in Washing- 
ton, D.C.). French and Hebrew were selected as immersion languages 
in the programs in question because both have sociocultural signifi- 
cance for the participants, but for different reasons. On the one hand 
French, being one of the official languages of Canada, has social and 
economic relevance to these children and their families on a day-to- 
day basis. In this regard the Hebrew-French double immersion pro- 
grams are the same as the St. Lambert program and other French 
immersion programs for majority language children in Canada. On 
the other hand Hebrew is valued because of its religious and cultural 
significance and because of its increasing nonsectarian importance as 
a national language of Israel. In this respect the Hebrew-French dou- 
ble immersion programs differ from French-only immersion pro- 
grams in being heritage language or language revitalization programs. 
The underlying educational principles of both arc nevertheless tlie 
same. In particular, their success is predicated on the participation of 
children who are members of the majority language group. 

In one type of double immersion program studied by Genesee and 
his colleagues, English-speaking childrea Trom Montreal received all 
of their curriculum instruction during the primary grades in French 
and Hebrew. The French curriculum comprised language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. Language arts, history, and reli- 
gious and cultural studies comprised the Hebrew curriculum. Native 
French- and Hebrew-speaking teachers were used to teach each cur- 
riculum. English was not introduced until the third grade in the case 
of one school and the fourth grade in the case of another. We have 
referred to this alternative as early double immersion. 

In contrast, in another double immersion program, English along 
with French and Hebrew was used as a language of instruction from 
kindergarten on. This program alternative has been referred to as 
delayed double immersion because the amount of exposure to French 
increased systematically from five hours per week in the first grade to 
12 hours per week in the fifth and sixth grades. Instruction through 
English decreased somewhat from 12 hours per week in the first grade 
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to nine lioiirs per week in tlic sixili grade as a result. Exposure to 
Hebrew elianged insignil'icanlly. 

These programs are described in some detail here because they 
represent elTeetive and feasible models of multilingual/ multicultural 
education of possible interest to ethnolinguistic groups that are inter- 
ested in revitalizing heritage languages and at the same time wish to 
acquire competence in an additional second language of some local or 
national relevance. Examples other than Hebrew- French immersion 
for English children come to mind. For example, Ukrainian Canadi- 
ans in Western Canada might wish to have their children, who in 
most eases have become anglici/ed, acquire competence in Ukrainian 
while also learning Canada's other official language, French. 

The extension of immersion programs to all the Canadian prov- 
inces and some American states and the evolution of these programs 
to include alternative forms is attributable in no small measure to the 
research component that has accompanied the development of 
immersion from the beginning in St. Lambert. Several large-scale 
longitudinal evaluations have been set up in a number of Canadian 
centers to monitor the effectiveness of immersion programs in these 
locations. Ihese centers include the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal (see Genesee, 1983); the Bilingual Education Proj- 
ect, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (see Swain and Lap- 
kin, 1982); the Ottawa Board of Education Project (see Harley, 1976); 
and the British Columbia French Project (see Shapson and Day, 
1980), as well as the St. Lambert Experiment (Lambert and Tucker, 
1972). 

In addition to providing educators and researchers with valuable 
data concerning the effectiveness of the respective programs, the 
results of these evaluations have provided-essential feedback to par- 
ent and community groups that were the instigators of the programs. 
Researchers ha\e often been able to act as liaisons between the school 
system and the community and thereby have offered both groups a 
valuable service. In this way the research has served to reinforce the 
long-term social change goals of the communities involved. 




Significant Concepts About Immersion Education 

In the beginning of this chapter, immersion education was defined 
as a form of bilingual education in which a second language (or 
second languages) is used along with the students' first language for 
curriculum instruction during some part of the students' elementary 
and or .secondary schooling. It was also pointed out that the defini- 
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tioii of immersion ediiealion must include referLMice to its hngiiislic, 
academic, and socioculliiral goals. The main goals of immersion edii- 
ealion were idenlified as (1) t'linelional eompelence in all aspeels 
(reading, writing, speaking, and lislcning) of ihe seeond language; (2) 
iiorniaf levels of development in all aspeels of ihe sludenls' home 
lanuuage; (}) age-appropriale levels of academic aehicvcmenl; and (4) 
positive attitudes toward the students' home language and culture as 
well as toward the target language and culture. 

The detailed description of immersion that was subsequently pre- 
sented indicates that the sociocultural conditions and pedagogical 
approaches embodied in immersion programs also constitute an inte- 
gral part of their definition. Although all of these conditions and 
approaches have been reviewed in the preceding pages, the most 
important ones warrant repeating here. 

1 he defining sociocultural conditions of immersion include the 
following: 

• I he participating children speak the majority group language, 
which in the ease of North America is English. 

• Iidueational, teaching, and administrative personnel working m 
immersion programs value and support, directly or indirectly, 
the children's home language and culture. 

• The participating children similarly value their home language 
and culture and do not wish to forsake either. 

• The children and school personnel regard the acquisition ot the 
second language as a positive addition to the child's repertoire of 

skills. .^^ , 

• A point related to the previous two items is that the children s 
parents wish to maintain the home language and culture while 
valuing their children's acquisition of the second language. 

Although these conditions were recogni/ed as important for second 
language learning some 20 years ago during the formulation of 
immersion programs, recent 'theories of second language acquisition 
have reconfirmed their significance. In particular, Krashen's affective 
filter hypothesis is consistent with these sociocultural premises of 
immersion education (see Krashen [1981] for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of this point). 

The defining pedagogical approaches of immersion education 

include the following: 

• The students are permitted to use their home language in school 
' and in the classroom at least during the initial part of the 

program. 

• Teachers stronglv encourage students who attempt to communi- 
cate in the second language. Conversely, teachers do not overtly 
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correct the graniiuatical or structural errors students make in the 
second language. 

• Each language is used for regular curriculum instruction in addi- 
tion to language arts instruction. The same curriculum material 
is never taught concurrently in both languages. 

• Related to the preceding point, second language teachers in 
immersion programs act as monolingual models (i.e., the French 
teachers use only French). This approach is important so that the 
socioculturally weaker language will be strengthened. 

Parallels exist between these pedagogical conditions articulated 
some time ago on the basis of first language acquisition theory and 
current theories of second language learning. The emphasis that is 
placed on meaningful and communicative use of the second language 
in immersion is reflected in Krashen's input hypothesis, according to 
which "we acquire structure by understanding messages and not 
focusing on the form of the input or analyzing it" (Krashen, 1981). 
Immersion teachers' concern for communicating clearly to their stu- 
dents is perhaps best illustrated by the comments of the French con- 
sultant for one of the largest French immersion programs in Quebec 
(Tafler, personal communication). According to Tafler, her observa- 
tions had indicated that, when teaching in native language classes, 
teachers tend to attribute student misunderstandings to the students 
but that when teaching in immersion classes, teachers are likely to 
attribute such misunderstandings to their own poorly expressed com- 
munications. As a result, she noted, immersion teachers tend to refor- 
mulate, repeat, or otherwise clarify their messages until student 
comprehension is achieved. 

In conclusion, successful implementation of an immersion program, 
for a particular group of children requires more than knowing when 
to teach students using a second language. More important, it 
involves knowing which sociocultural conditions and educational 
approaches will facilitate their learning. To recreate these conditions 
and implement these approaches to facilitate academic and language 
learning among minority language children will require more than 
changing the names of the languages involved. Indeed, this task may 
require changing the basic structure of immersion education as it is 
known to apply to majority language children. 
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Canadian French Immersion Education 

Current Administrative 
Arrangements and Instructional 
Practices 

SlK\ron Lipkin c\nd jim Cummins 
Ontiwo Instiluie for Studios in Ixluanion 

Toronto, Orn.irio^ 

Ihc purpose ol this papLM* is to describe the FreMich iinmersion 
program allcriialives fouiul in Canada in icvms of their adniinislra- 
tive and instructional characteristics. Salient features oi immersion 
programs that distinguish them from other forms of bilingual educa- 
tion found, for example, in the United States, are as follows: 

• I he programs are optional. 

• riiev serve a primarily unilingual Fnglish-spcaking population.' 

• Froiu one-half to an entire school day is devoted to instruction 
through the medium of the second language, French, in the 
initial years of the program (which may begin at varicHi^ grade 
levels),' Most or all subjects are taught in French, including 
French language arts. 

• Immersion students study the same curriculum content as their 
peers in the regular program. 

Fach of these features has administrative and, or instructional 
implications. I'hc optional nature of immersion education means that 
school boards electing to establish such programs must operate paral- 
lel systems, a regular English program for the majority of its students, 
and one or more immersion alternatives. The organization of schools, 
staffing, and other administrative matters are more complex than 
thev would be in a single-program system. 

The establishment of immersion programs as a result ol pressure 
from parents is directly related to the majority group membership of 
these unilingual English speakers. As secure, relatively well-educated 
members of the majority culture, these parents were equipped to seek 
information about bilingual education, insist on the implementation 
of immersion programs, and monitor their effects through keeping 

' Ihcaiiihors uouUI like to ackni>\\lalgc thanks the helpful comnicnts made on an curlier 
dratt ol this paper h> Adrientie (iame. Merrill Suain. and Wendy Wnghl. 

•In some urhan hoards (e.g.. Ottawa Roman Calholie Separate School.Board). there are 
relatively large ihird language populations, 



abrcasi ul iK'c(uii|);myiii^' icscarch piojocis. This siuiaiioii has resulted 
in an unusually UiyM ilt^ucc dI accDunlahilitv on the jiail ol' schoul 
boards, which nuisi respond lo deniands tor esahialion results, lor 
reports on the alh)eation ot resoiuves to immersion pro^-rams. and 
the hke, 

The laet that instruction m the initial >ears ol the [iro^rams ot^eurs 
through the second langua^^' undeilines the need to hire nati\'e 
I rench-speaking teachers. This need may create tensions withiti a 
school or a coninumity because of the perception that regular pro- 
gram teachers may be displaced by the expansion ol the immersion 
program. Teachers* lederations are particularly concerned about the 
possible ilisplacernent ol their members. 

I'ven though the irninersion program curriculum parallels that ol 
the regular linglish program, there is still pressure on provincial min- 
istries oF echicatioti to pro\ idc program guidelines, on school boards 
to purchase adequate resource materials in I rcnch. on consultants 
and teachers to develop an appropriate curriculum lor a \'ariety of 
school subjects in the sccotui language, and so oji. 

These instances of administrati\e ami instructional concerns are 
cited to exemplify the range of topics that arc central to this paper. 
I hcir importance is underlined by the rapid expansion of inuncrsion 
programs jicross Canada. The enrollment figures of 1981-82. com- 
piled by Canadian I*arents lor l-'rench.^ show that more than 75.000 
students were enrolled in some form of an immersion program. I his 
number represents an increase of approximately 10.000. or 15 percent 
over figures for I9S0-S1. In some prt)\'inces. the increase in enroll- 
ment from to I9S1 was as high as 37 percent (Manitoba) and 39 
percent (Ikitish Columbia). A recent article in a national newspaper 
states dramatically: "II growth in demand for bilingual and French 
immersion classes continues at the rate of recent >'ears. e\ery student 
in Calgar\" (Alberta) will be in one of these programs within live 
ycars*^ (Nelson. 1982). 

\ o respond to this demand, school boards in all ten provinces and 
the two territories (the Yukon and Northwest I erritories) have estab- 
lished several immersion program altcrnati\'cs during the past 15 
years or so. Some of these altcrnati\cs arc listed in Figure I. For case 
of presentation, only one example of each oi the four programs illus- 
trated has been depicted graphically (figures 2 through 5); however, 
there is considerable v ariation in the percentage of instructional time 
through the second language across provinces, school boards, and 
e\ en schools within one board of education. Results from a national 

'rormcd in l^>77. f.madian {*arL-rils \or rrcnch is a natii)nal associatum ot parcTits interested 
in promoting' inLreasctl opportunities lor C anadian Ntudcfits lo learn |-reneh. f liis organi/ai ion 
publishes a quartcrl> ncv^sk'Ucr as a channel ut conununiealion bel^u'en parents, educators, and 
pro^nuial anil tederal uo^ernineiil stall 



survey of French immersion and other bilingual education programs 
conducted by the authors in the 1979-80 academic year show that the 
most common type of immersion program is the early total model 
(found in 77 out of 126 responding boards of education), followed by 
late immersion (23 boards). 

Figure 1 

a 

A Description of Some Immersion Program Alternatives 
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grade 
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100 
50 
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In the sections-that follow, the focus will be on early total French 
immersion because it is the most common variant and because other 
immersion alternatives tend to adopt a similar philosophy and 
approach. In a recent report on "French Middle Immersion," for 
example, the Toronto Board of Education writing team states 
("French^ . , , 1981a, p. 7): ''It would seem that the most appro- 
priate model to emulate is that found in the most successful kinder- 
garten and primary classes. . , ." 






What Is the General Instructional Approach Which 
Characterizes Immmersion Educatior ' 

The following statement from "French Middle ..ion" ( 198 la) 

deals with this question: 

There are many more similarities than differences between a child s learn- 
ing needs in a regular class where English is the vehicle for learning and in 
an mimersion class where French is the language of learning and instruc- 
tion, (p. 7) 



-•Only the first major word of a title is g: < references that are in the text according 
to their' titles. The complete titles appear i teted references section at the end of this paper. 
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As suggested iii the preceding quotation, immersion education is 
based on the principle that the same content is taught as in the regular 
English program. Second language acquisition takes place, as natu- 
rally as possible, on the model of first language learning in the home. 
That is, by being exposed to communication in the second language 
about topics that arc both relevant (e.g., subject matter) and/or inter- 
esting (e.g., field trips), students are provided with the extended expo- 
sure (Krashcn s "comprehensible input"[Krashen, 1981, pp. 66-67]) 
that they need for language acquisition. 

It would be unnatural and frustrating for early immersion educa- 
tion students to be prevented from using their first language in the 
initial months of schooling. The use of Engli.sh is therefore permitted 
among the students. This approach is understood and accepted by the 
teacher, who, however, speaks only French to the students, using 
mime and body language to get the message across as required. Build- 
ing from the existing language, interests, and skills of the students, 
the teacher initially introduces French vociibulary items and simple 
phrases for comprehension. The focus is on conveying content and 
responding to the substance of what the students are saying, regard- 
less of the fact that students' early communication is in their home 
language, English. This approach results in meaningful verbal inter- 
action based on the realities of the child's life and the relatively con- 
crete, context-embedded activities that occur in a kindergarten or 
first grade classroom. (Face-to-face conversation between the teacher 
and students about objects or situations found in kindergarten class- 
rooms is one example of context-embedded communication.) 

The success of this approach is described in a study of classroom 
interactions in first and second grade immersion and nonimmersion 
classrooms ( Richards, 1 98 1 ). The classroom climate was found to be 
similar in the two program settings, and Richards suggests in her 
conclusions (p. 223) that immersion education encourages the types 
of interaction that are considered desirable. 

The encouragement of pupil initiations, use of personal experiences to 
enrich children's language use, and use of teaching strategies such as 
games and singing were all typical of the immersion teachers. These activ- 
ities were participated in eagerly by the children and seemed to contribute 
to a positive classroom climate. 

These principles— tolerance and appreciation of the child s home 
language, using the child's experience as a starting point for instruc- 
tion, focusing on children's comprehension skills as teaching in the 
second language begins, engaging in meaningful and verbally rich 
conversations — are echoed in documents on immersion produced by 
the board and ministry of education. A good summary of the peda- 
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gogical approach is toiuul in the loronlo Board document cited 

earlier (^^Frencli " 19Sla, p. 7): 

In general, this model involves considerable emphasis on oral language 
and hsicning; many opportunities for children to experience real activi- 
ties: to work with concrete materials; to dcNcIop many ways of sclt- 
cxprcssion: lo feel the support of teachers in their independent learning 
efforts. Children arc organized in a variciN of groups, small and large. 
I hey also have opportunities to work independently. 

The learning activities arc related to the children's level of development, 
hiformation collected through the teacher's observation of the children in 
their learning efforts forms the basis of further program development. 

Language learning is based on real experiences. Ihe emphasis is on 
whole units of language that are attached lo real experiences. This avoids 
an emphasis on small bits of language and the study of grammar as a basis 
of language learning. 




Do Teachers Use a Special Register^ When 
Talking to Students? 

The major pedagogical assumption on which French immersion 
programs are based"^ is that children will learn a second language (L:) 
most etTecti\ely by what the Montreal neurosurgeon Wilder Penfield 
(1965) called "the mother's method." By this he means using the L: as 
a medium of instruction to communicate something meaningful to 
the child, rather than teaching L: as a separate and isolated subject. 
I hus, the focus of immersion teachers is: 

on con\eving the content Lo their students and on responding to the 
content of what their students arc saying, no matter how they arc saying 
it, or in which language it is being said. Here the importance of being able 
to understand the child's home language is clear. Were the teachers not 
able to understand English, they would be unable to respond relevantly to 
the child s questions or statements. There would then be no meaningful 
conversations, which arc of crucial importance in language aecjuisition. 
(Swain and I.apkin, I9S2. p. 6) 

The initial focus, then, in early immersion methodology is on devel- 
oping French language comprehension skills. Students are allowed a 
silent period (Terrell, 1981) of about one and one-half years (kinder- 
garten and the first semester of the first grade) before they are 

Mn this conicM n-irisirr rctois to modilyinu (nic's speech (or writing) lo be socially appro- 
priate to the situation, the topic ol coiuersaluMi. and one's relationship lo the person being 
addressed. 
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expected to Use I'lvnch consistently in the classroom. However, more 
than just the teacher's talking to students is required to develop their 
comprehension of French. In a study by Swain and l.apkin, other 
ways of teaching French are described: 

Spceilie instnretional techniques are used. Key lexical items arc taujj;hl in 
the context of conveying real messages through the use of pictures, ges- 
tures, and other body language cues. I'he initial emphasis is on teaching 
relevant vocabulary so that, when it is used in the natural flow of speech, 
the general content of what is being expressed can be understood. ()982, 
p. 6) 

Grammar is similarjy taught in context through the use of: 

. . . implicii correction by teachers during student-teacher interaction in a 
way similar to that which occurs when native speakers interact with non- 
native speakers (see, lor example. Hatch. 1979; Krashcn, 1981) or adults 
with children (see, for example. Snow and F-erguson, 1977). The explicit 
leaching ol' grammar and structures, however, is gradually also incorpo- 
rated into the curriculum. (Swain and l.apkin, 1982. p. 7 8) 

One study of language teaching strategies and techniques used in 
French immersion classrooms from kindergarten to the sixth grade 
shows an increasing emphasis on grammar instruction in the upper 
elementary grades (Ireland, Gunnell, and Santerrc, 1980), Based on 
observations conducted in 71 visits to immersion program classrooms 
and the analysis of tape recordings made during those visits, the study 
indicates that little explicit teaching of grammar occurs during the 
first two or three years of an early immersion program. F>om about 
the third grade on, the curriculum includes language arts periods 
devoted to explicit instruction about grammatical and structural 
points. The time allocated to grammar explanations and exercises 
increases in the third through sixth grades, although such instruction 
is usually dealt with in specific grammar lessons rather than during 
periods of subject matter instruction (when the focus is on teaching 
academic content). Chaudron (1977) also found that teachers in late 
immersion programs focused primarily on content during periods of 
geography or history instruction, for example, leaving the correction 
• of French language errors to be dealt with in the French language 
arts period. 

A central feature of the instructional approach in immersion class- 
room.s, then, is that language learning occurs through interaction 
with meaningful content (Wells, 1981). In this respect this instruc- 
tional approach is as similar to first language acquisition as is possi- 
ble in a school setting. 
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What Curriculum Guidelines and Special Methodologies Have 
Been Developed for Teaching French Language Arts and for 
Presenting Subject Matter Instruction in Immersion Programs? 

In accordance with the general approach described previously, the 
objective of the French language arts component of the early immer- 
sion program is to develop the four skill areas of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Although staff from provincial ministries of 
education and boards^ themselves differ in the way they articulate 
and develop this objective, documents available from across Canada 
indicate a consensus on the importance of the four skill areas and 
their sequence (e.g., Ecirly . . , . 1981c; Guide .... 1977; Grade-One .... 
197S). 

Listening and Speaking 

During the children^ early years in an immersion program, a 
number of listening skills are stressed: (1) increasing a child's atten- 
tion span; (2) improving comprehension skills so that children can 
grasp the meaning of increasingly complex utterances; (3) developing 
auditory memory so that children can recall or retell a sequence of 
events in a story or the instructions for a game; (4) developing the 
ability to discriminate among sounds; and (5) enabling children to 
become familiar with characteristic rhythms and intonation patterns 
of the language. Finally, children are encouraged to interpret the 
meaning of what has been said by identifying an emotion conveyed by 
a particular intonation pattern, preparing questions based on what 
has been presented orally, or identifying the theme of a story read 
aloud to the class. 

This specification of subskills in the area of developmg listenmg 
comprehension is based on the presentation of program goals and 
instructional objectives found in Early French Immersion: Francais I 
(1981c) and generally retlects objectives cited in similar documents 
produced by other provinces and boards of education. 

The ability to speak French is to be fostered by providing oppor- 
tunities for students' self-expression and mastery of sounds, words, 
and basic structures of the language. The foundation for reading 
(begun in kindergarten and the first grade) should be established 
through verbal activities based on the experience and interests of the 
six-year-old child. In most available guidelines the usefulness of the 
show and tell session is presented. In Early French Immersion: 

'Canadian school hoards alVthc cuuivalcni of school districts in the I'nited States. 
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Tcacf^ers Resource Book (1981b), ways to initiate students' communi- 
catioh' are suggested: 

Starting each day with an informal warm -up session is an excellent idea. 
Topics can be varied: For example, the student can tell the class what she 
or he had for breakfast and what went on before school and about an 
event that occurred the previous evening, etc. Teachers should try to 
make this interesting and informative so that children look forward to 
this period of conversation. 

Using the child s experience as a basis for introducing orally the 
vocabulary and sentence patterns of language to be read is a basic 
principle of prereading instruction. 

Reading and Writing 

Both the analytic and synthetic approaches to reading instruction 
are endorsed, with most official statements advocating some eclecti- 
cism. Analytic approaches to reading instruction are methods in 
which the whole is first presented and then is broken down into 
smaller parts. With synthetic approaches students master progres- 
sively larger and more complex units, beginning with letters of the 
alphabet and building from syllables to monosyllabic and polysyl- 
labic words, to phrases and whole sentences. (See Thonis [1981] for 
an extended description and discussion of these approaches.) 

In one of the two reading methods used widely in Canadian French 
immersion programs (La Methode Dynamiquey , the pedagogical 
approach is compared to the construction of a pyramid (Plante, For- 
tin, and Granger, 1977). The base, or first phase, is the verbal com- 
munication phase when students in kindergarten and the first grade 
are encouraged to express themselves orally and to become more 
proficient speakers of the language. The second phase, language 
experience^, takes advantage of oral language which the students have 
understood and mastered by 'introducing the reading of sentences 
based ort familiar utterances. S^tudents' ability to recognize sentences 
and to comprehend the overall meaning of the sentence are stressed, 
followed by a more analytic procedure involving having the students 
break the sentence into functional groups and learn to recognize these 
second level units. In the third phase, the focus is on the syllable. The 
student becomes aware of the regularity of syllabic structure in 
French with its consonant-vowel construction and begins to relate 
oral syllables to their graphic representation. Finally, in the fourth 
phase, the syllable is broken down into its components; that is, the 
phoneme-grapheme relationships of the language are studied. The 



"Both !m Sfvihoile Dvnamiqiw and l.e Sahlier (ihc- oihcr major ^•mc-ihod" in wide use) were 
developed for French mother tongue reading insiruetion. The first is used as an illustration here 
because it has been adapted explieitly for use in immersion classrooms. 
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student reeogni/es tlie distinctive function of tlie plioneme and tliat 
the phoneme may be reah/ed by a simple letter or a more complex 
grapheme (e.g.,, French [u] is written ou), 

Thus, this method involves both synthetic and analytic approaches 
to reading. The primary emphasis is on language experience Tor stu- 
dents, followed by subsequent attention to phonic skills. Once tiie 
students have learned how to decode written French, other aspects of 
the reading skill receive greater attention. These aspects include 
research techniques such as the use of a dictionary and some litera- 
ture appreciation activities. The meciianics of writing are introduced 
in the first grade French language arts curriculum. The most 
advanced activity required of first grade students is tiie composition 
of simple sentences based on vocabulary items provided by the 
teacher or the completion of a short text based on reading materials 
familiar to the students. 

In the article on reading instruction for minority language students 
in the United States, Thonis (198K 153—154) lists skills that transfer 
from first language (Li) reading to L:. The previous discussion of the 
approach to reading in F^'rench immersion classes implies that propo- 
nents of immersion education believe that the skills taught in L: in 
this majority group context are equally transferable to the students' 
L|. The degree of successful transfer is documented in Swain's presen- 
tation (this publication) of results from evaluations of immersion 
program students' Li achievement. Positive transfer from French to 
English may be enhanced by any reading activities carried out in the 
home where parents of immersion students often read to their chil- 
dren in English. 

Studies of the relative effectiveness of the language experience and 
phonic approaches in promoting transfer of L: reading skills to Li 
are rare. In one such study, however, Pycock ( 1977) compared En- 
glish comprehension results and English compositions written by stu- 
dents in four third grade bilingual program classes (two tested in 1975 
and two in 1976). In this program, reading in French is introduced in 
the first grade, and reading in English is introduced in the second 
grade. French and English teachers who were involved in the pro- 
gram felt that the existing phonic approach used to introduce English 
reading in the second grade was creating confusion for students Who 
were also attempting to master French phonics. The study was under- 
taken to investigate whether greater progress would be made in En- 
glish reading if phonics were deemphasized and a language experience 
approach were adopted. 

When English was introduced in the second grade, the phonic 
approach to reading was used in two classes, and two classes were 
exposed to a language experience approach. The language experience 
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group had higher reading comprehension seores and wrote longer 
compositions with more adjective clauses anil fewer spelling errors 
tiian the phonically trained students. 

Subject-Matter Instruction 

Instruction in subjects such as mathematics or science is conducted 
through the medium of the second language. In accordance with 
guidelines from the ministry of education in each province, these 
subjects are introduced into the immersion prggram at times which 
parallel their introduction in the regular English school curriculum. 
Few difficulties occur during this process in early French immersion 
programs because relevant vocabulary and concepts can be intro- 
duced slowly with the aid of concrete objects in a highly context- 
embedded manner. When immersion begins in later grades, the 
teacher must spend time during the initial weeks introducing special- 
ized vocabulary so that students have the skills necessary to under- 
stand subjects, such as science, at an appropriate level, (We shall 
return to this topic later,) 

Figure 2 

Percentage of Instructional Time in French in 
Immersion Programs: Some Examples 
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Figure 3 

Early Partial French Immersion Program 
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Figure 4 

Delayed or Middle Immersion Program 
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Figure 5 
Late Immersion Program 
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How Is the Instructional Time Divided Between 
French and English? 

. In the Early French Immersion: Administrator s Resource Book. 
(1981a), published by the British Columbia Ministry of Education, 
one finds the following response to this question: 

Although there is no general agreement as to which choice of subjects to 
be taught in French is more effective, it is felt that continuity from one 
grade to another within specific subjects is of prime importance. Teacher 
availability and specific subject knowledge is another factor to be consid- 
ered in the selection of subjects to be taught in French, (p. 3) 
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The allocaiioii ol iiisli uclii>nal lime to !• nglish and I-'ilmicIi is shown 
in figures 2 through 5. In early lolal iiiimcrsion programs (l-'igiuc 2), 
IhigHsh or l.| huiguage arts are not usually inirocluceJ until about the 
third grade. Iklore then, subjeets sueh as niatheniaties, seienee, or 
musie are introJueed in as eontext-enibedded a manner as possible so 
that the \oeabulary items needed for spccifie subjeets are mastered 
before students are expeeted to grasp the new eoncepis involved. The 
lujrly i'fvfu'/i Immersion: I'cachcrs Resource Hook (Uritish Columbia, 
l^)Klb, p. 1 1) presents the following approaeh for ehildren beginning 
an early total l-reneh immersion program: 

. . . we must limit our explanations anil start from very eonereie situa- 
tions that children cafi identify with. The material should not be elaborate 
but eome from the child's surroundings. Since ehildren learn best when 
they are "doing," they need the opportunity to manipulate and experitiieni. 

! he niiithematical or scieniifie eoneepts learned in l^rench in the 
early sears transfer to students studying these subjeets in Li in later 
grades (Swain, this publication). When the proportion of instruc- 
tional time allocated to English increases (in the fourth, fitth, or sixth 
grades of early immersion; see F-'igure 2), any subject area can be 
chosen for either language. However, the instruction in each language 
should be done by a native or native-like speaker of that language; 
that is, there should be two teachers for immersion students once 
English has been introduced into the curriculum. The Carly French 
Immersion: Aclmitiistrator's Resource Book ( 1981a, p. 3) contains the 
following suggestion: 

whenever possible it is ad\antageous to team teachers from years four 
through seven so that one teacher handles the French component and one 
teacher handles the English component. In this way the students are able 
to identify one. teacher with one language. 

In later grades it becomes increasingly important to have subject 
specialists- teachers possessing appropriate qualifications to teach ^ 
vsenior elementary and secondary school mathematics, biology, his- 
tory, and other subjects. The decision about which subjects are to be 
taught in each language is best made in the light of the availability of 
qualified teachers rather than by other criteria. Intuitively, one may 
believe that subjects such as history or science offer greater possibili- 
ties for L: development (more varied vocabulary and range of struc- 
tures) than does mathematics, for example. In fact, little research on 
this topic exists. One study, conducted in Montreal (Adiv and Walsh, 
1981), examined student achievement in French at the tenth grade. 
The students were in five different classes, studying different core 
subjects through French: history, geography, biology, and mathemat- 
ics (two classes). The students' results on a pretest and a post-test of 
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I'rench prolicicncy were coinpiiicd with those oT a class o{ native 
IVench-speakiiig studeius taking all o\' their subjeets in I'reneh. This 
study addressed two main questions (I9H2, p. 2): 

1. ()\iM the C(uirsc of a school year, docs o\crall pcrlorinancc in the 
second language iniprose eiiually when stiidcius take (lilTcrcnt core 
subjects in I'reneh? 

2, Is the level of I rcneh proficiency attained by students taking history 
and geography courses higher than that attained hy students taking 
niatheniaties and biology eourses? y- 

Hased on a limited sample of students, the results indicate that the 
answer to the first question is yes; to the second, no. The level of 
l**rench proficiency did not appear to be directly associated with the 
content oi' an\' of the subjects examined. The l-rench proficiency of 
students studying each of the subjects in question improved during 
the school year. Moreover, no evidence exists to suggest that history 
and geography provided a linguistically richer content than did 
mathematics and biology. 




Arc There C urriculum Materials Specifically Designed 
for the Immersion Program? 

The reading method outlined in the last section {Ui Meihodc Dytui- 
niique) serves as a rare example of a series of materials explicitly 
designed for the immersion education context. Some simplification 
was involved in the adaptation of the original method designed for 
francophone students studying in French l,i schools. An examination 
of the first reading passages of the two editions (Figure 6), however, 
shows that few differences are apparent. 

By the end of the first readers, the greater complexity of the L| text 
is more ev ident. As one example, in the last passage of the Li reader, 
present, simple future, and past verb tenses are all used. These arc not 
introduced in the F: reader until the latter part of the second grade, 
when they arc used minimally. 

The adaptation of existing materials and the creation of new ones 
constitute perhaps the most problematic aspect of implementing an 
immersion program. Only three surveys of materials in use have been 
conducted (^^Rccueil . . 'r 1979, 1982; A Survey .... 1977). 

\Vc know of no systematic accounts of what modifications should 
be made to adapt francophone materials for use in teaching mathe- 
matics, for example, in immersion. 
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I'he piobletn is more pronounced in programs witli a later starting 
grade (middle or later immersion). In the case ofearly immersion, tlie 
conceptual level of materials designed for francophones is appro- 
priate to tlie students aged five or six years. The language in whicli any 
given materials are written may be too complex, but it can be simpli- 
fied (as illustrated in the previous discussion of reading). A later 
immersion student, aged eleven, may be used as an example. Tliis 
student requires material that will be stimulating and conceptually 
appropriate, with the content paralleling what is taught in the regular 
Fnglish program; yet, if the materials have been written for French I.i 
students, the language used is inevitably too complex to permit stu- 
dents to grasp the substance of what is being presented. This dilemma 
has been recogni/ed, but few organized attempts to produce suitable 
materials have been made. 



Figure 6 



Comparison of Sample Passages Taken from a French Li Reader 
and a French L: Reader 



! L\ Example 

Guy joue avec son ballon, 
Rene court avec Alice. 
Rene court vite. 
Alice ne court pas vite. 
Guv rit avec Rene et Alice. 



/.: Example 

I.uc sort de sa maison, 
Fido sort de la maison, 
Luc marche, marche, marche. 
Fido trotte, trotte, trctte. 
Fido traverse la rue. 



Linguistic Simil 

Use of three different verbs 
Use of 12 different 
vocabulary items {no. ..pas 
counted as one) 
All verbs are intransitive. 

All complements are 
adverbial. j 

Use of semantic variety in 
verbs 

Use of negative mood 



and Differences 

Use of four different verbs 
Use of I I different 
vocabulary items 

Three intransitive verbs and 
one transitive verb 
Two types of complement; 
greater variety of sentence 
structures are presented. 
All verbs relate to movement 
and direction of movement. 
All sentences are affirmative. 



The following statement'in a board-produced document reflects the 
state of the art f^^Report " 1981b, p. 9): 
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PrcsciUlv. Ilu' |)H)).:iiiin relics hciivily on toaclioi -niailc inatoiials. Alllunigh 
this is to he oxpccteil in the pilot slaves ot thr pnifrri, every cHoit should 
be nuule U) iileiitily coniinei cially availah' inah tnl which coiikl he used 
in the program with xlij'ht adaptations 

How Are Students (Jroiiped in French Immersion Classrooms? 

In the tollowiiig section the way in which the schools are orgaiii/.cd 
to acconinuidatc immersion programs is described. As a preamble to 
any discussion of grouping practices, it is important to cmphasi/.c 
that immersion students arc generally from a homogeneous popula- 
tion {usually Irom F- nglish-spcaking liome backgrounds). These stu- 
dents attend a program housed in a separate school or in a distinct 
strciim within a school divided between French immersion and the 
regular I:nglish program. When students enter the early immersion 
program, they have had no previous exposure to Freneh. When stu- 
dents enter the late immersion program, whatever previous instruc- 
tioii in I-'rench as a second language they may have had has been quite 
limited, I'lius, one salient characteristic of immersion program stu- 
dents is that, on entry into the program, they are linguistically in the 
same situation, 

(;iven the poliey of following the curricidimi of the regular pro- 
gram, one finds that elassroom grouping strategies in French immer- 
sion programs appear to be similar to those in English classroonis. 
Few formal studies have been carried out to assess grouping strategies 
in immersion programs, but informal observation suggests that chil- 
dren are grouped most commonly for purposes of reading instriic- 
tion. Groups gcneriilly consist of about four to six children, with 
similar levels of reading skills within the groups. 

hi a study comparing teacher-centered and activity-centered approach- 
es to immersion teaching, Stevens (1976) demonstrated that the 
second language skills of students in an activity-centered program 
were comparable to those of students in a more traditional teacher- 
centered program, although the latter group of students had almost 
double the exposure to I-rench in longer class periods. The essential 
characteristics of the activity-centered approach can be summarized 
as follows (Stevens, 1982, pp. 1- 2): 

1. There is no attempt to structure linguistic ^' itent. 

2. Students choose their own area of study within the theme suggested 
by the teacher, 

3. Students do whatever is necessary to find the information required; 
i.e,, go out and look for it. ask someone for information, or check 

^ reference books, 
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4. Students pp- - nt their linJin^s in a i'oun ^vllich tlicy Iia\c sclcel<-«l: 
\x\, by nlcis.'.s oi d model, v. pictiia*. ;i wnacii handout, or whatever 
nu-aiis thc\ consider appiopr.at:. 

5. S.'.idcnts use ot^'h otlier as well as ilie teaclier as resource persons. 

The oppcrtunity for students to use rriMicli in more autlientic 
situations anu if direct intcaetiun witli their peers enhanced tlieir 
motivatioi) to Similar. v. t\eir role in making decisions about 

the content ai}d form of th: ae*\iues le<i to a higlier kvel of coni- 
mitnier U) learning the m ond langua[-,c. 

T\u: ingv at'c ba<*kgrr r- of students on entry into the immersion 
progra..: in. > .I'Teet grouping pracii-es. f-'or example, in some school 
systenis i;i 'sestern ( .nada, stiHlenis irc)m French language back- 
^irounds ;" td Engh -^ languag'^ i ai'K grounds attend the same French 
language chool p:* jm. The general objectives lor both groups arc 
the same, 'lamely. u develop full bilingual skills in French and En- 
glish. In ,' i«>st cases, however, segregaiing the linguistic groups in the 
early elementary grades .'onsidered advisable to avoid a submersion 
situatioii Tor the anglop»uMies and aiso to shield the francophone 
students as much as possi^jlc from peer exposure to English, increas- 
ing the p-'^ssures to repku c French with J^.nglish, This concern is a 
very real om ^ccau.e iciearcli has s1h)\v n that fifth and sixth grade 
- francophone ■.udenis wh > speak French at home and whose school. , 
program is 8^^ nerci u Fp7nch (kindergarten through the sixth grade) 
still prei'.:Vrci to o English v ltli friends outside i4*t classroom 
(Carey and " iimins, 1^78) and rated themscK es as being somewhat 
more comtor*'ible in English than ui 1-rench (Cummins and Gulut- 
san. 1974). A ' er the second grade, students in the French and English 
streams arc /'Mrt'ills' integrated, but it is likely that grouping practices 
within clasMs>u.7is ma\' relleci language background differences to a 
certain extcn'. although this issue has not been in\'esiigated. In the 
provinces n{ Nfauitoba, Ontario, and S'cw B^urfswick, this issue does 
not arise to th.c same extent, since most francophone students attend 
the separate francophone ^xhool systems in these provinces. How- 
ever, in \ova Scotia. Ncwfoundkmd. and the western provinces of 
Saskatchcv.an. Alberta, and British Columbia, the provision of 
French language programs for francophones usually requires the 
inclusion of a substantial number of anglophone students because of 
smaller concentrations of francophones. 

Studc^ts from third (i.e., non-French, non-English) language back- 
grounds generally have not been represented in large numbers in 
F'rcneh immersMon programs. Statistics from the Toronto Board of 
Education, for example, show that* in schools which had an immer- 
sion program. 27 percent of the students had a father who was born 
outside of Canada (an indirect index of students' language back- 




griiund). riiese sliuleiils. however, were more than twice as likely to 
be in the English ratbi-r than in the French immersion program in 
these schools. The only board that has a substantial number of third 
language background children in French immersion programs is the 
Ottawa Roman Catholic Sclu>ol Board, which operates a team- 
teaching 50 percent French. 50 percent English program that is 
attended by over 90 percent of the students in the system. 

No special grouping arrangements arc made for students from 
third language backgrounds in immersion programs. The criteria for 
grouping students iue based on their classroom performance rather 
than background characteristics. Thus, a possibility exists that in the 
Ottawa program mentioned previously, third hinguage background 
students may be overreprcsentcd in some grouping categories; but 
this issue has not been formally investigated. 

Thus, in gcnerid, grouping practices in French immersion pro- 
grams iuc similar to those in regular English programs. Whole-group 
instruction, small-group instruction, and individual student work 
occur in \iriu;illy alj classrooms every day. However, it is possible 
that more effective use could be made of grouping strategies to 
achieve objectives of immersion programs that arc not shared with 
the English program. One such objective . the development of 
immersion students' lluent French-speaking skills, since these stu- 
dents' speech commonly has nonnative-like qualities. Swain (1983) 
suggests that this difference may occur because these students have 
reiati\ely little opportunity *o use French in the classroom except in 
response to teachers' questions. Small-group project work or discus- 
sions are obvious ways of t^.couraging stud'cnts to use French func- 
tionrtllv' in the classioom ar d iherehy to approximate naii\'c-speaker 
norms more rapidiy. Iji s^r ooh- w here francophone classes are 
housed, some small-group activities or projects could be jointly 
organized, with francophone and immersion students distributed 
throughout the groups. 




Are There Different Types of School-Level Organizations; 
Appropriate for Immersion Programs? 

Having examine^ some features of the instructional approach used 
in immersion programs, we now turn to a consid^:ration of the admin- 
istrative arrangments characterizing this form of bilingual education. 

/\ superjiitendcnt from a lar^. j Ontario board that had offered an 
immersion program for nine years wrote:^ "The main source of 




[adminislralivej problems arising Tronv early immersion is, paradoxi- 
cally; its almost certain success (McGillivray, 1979, p. 106). 

Among the administrative concerns in developing an immersion 
program, one of the more difficult ones is the decision about where 
to locate an immersion program. A balance must be struck among 
factors that are :iot always compatible: (1) the degree of parental 
support and pressure in a given community; (2) the enrollment statis- 
tics and history of a particular school; and (3) the possible need to 
provide transportation to make the program widely availab'^. For 
example, if a community school is suffering from severely declining 
enrollments, it may have the space to house the immersion program. 
However, regular English program parents as well as English- 
speaking staff may fear that, with the establishment of an immersion 
program, the status of the English program as part of the mainstream 
will be threatened and that teaching positions filled by monolingual 
English speakers will gradually disappear. That school would then 
become what has been labeled an immersion "centre." Thd\solution 
may be to transport the English program students out of their com- 
munity school to another school where the English program is 
stronger. In communities where this approach has beerl tried (McGil- 
livray, 1979), it has often caused hostility among those who believe in 
the concept of the community school and who understandably resent 
that their chiltlren can no longer walk a short distance tif school but 
must take a bus. 

To avoid resentment and accommodate both programs equitably, 
administrators across Canada have chosen dual-track schools where 
both the regular English and French immersion programs operate 
side by side. In such cases the ideal condition is that an equal number 
of studefits entering kindergarten (in the case of early immersion) opt 
for each program every yeaY. Sometimes this situation happens quite 
naturally; in other instances boards may choose to establish an upper 
limit for immerson program kindergarten enrollment and draw lots, 
if necessary, for the available spaces. 

The decision to house the immersion program in a centre, as 
opposed>to a dual-track arrangement, has many administrative impli- 
cation^ Before considering these implications, administrators should 
review other possibilities for school-level organization. In some prov- 
inces, for example, immersion programs are located in French 
mother tongue schools (Downie, 1981; Cummins and Lapkin, 1982; 
Olson and Burns, 1981). The French achievement of these students in 
immersion programs in these schools is often superior to that of 
immersion program students who do not have the advantage of a 
French environment at school beyond the immersion classroom itself. 
Locating the program in a French Li school, however, may prove a 
sensitive issue in view of francophone parents' Tears that doing so may 
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act as a catalyst in liasiciiing llic incrcasinj; assimilation to tiiglish 
n hich tticv perceive. ( This cor;ccrn i . {tKA alent niainly in pro\ inccs 
outside Qiiebee.) 

It is undoubtedly more cost-efTectivc to locate the inimcrsion pro- 
gram in a Frcncli L| school where libraries arc well stocked with 
F-rench books and where staff are French speaking and usually bilin- 
gual. Similarly, the immersion centre offers advantages: (I) greater 
likelihood of bilingual principals; (2) more re purees for subjects 
taught in French: (3) possible Lireatcr team spirit among the staff; and 
(4) the possible greater avai' ibility of coordinated in-ser\'iee training 
for teachers. Olson anc rns (1981, 171 72) also mention such 
factors as the potential fo- v)ng-range planning and the greater inccn- 
ti\"e to monitor the budget closply, an incentive which diminishes in 
schools where two or more programs compete for resources. 

In a study of the relationship between two types of school-level 
organization (immersion cemres or dual-track schools), question- 
naires were administered to school sta to supplement the achieve- 
ment results recorded for students in both settings (Lapkin and 
others. I9SI). No statistical analysis of the questionnaire data was 
carried out, but the information gathered pointed to two salient dif- 
ferences between the two school settings, l-'irst, the proportion of 
French materia! oil display in immersion classrooms and in the school 
corridors was greater in the immersion centres than in the dual-track 
schools. Second, a greater number of school assemblies, annoimcc- 
ments, and special school events were carried out in French in the 
immersion centres. 

Staff characteristics also varied in the two school settings. Immer- 
sion centre teachers had, on the average, slightly more experience 
teaching in an immersion program than did their dual-track counter- 
parts. In general, staff from the immersion centre had the more 
favorable attitudes toward the immersion programs. 

Across both settings, teachers remarked on the need for more 
resource materials in French. Immersion centre teachers, however, 
assessed the availability of suitable materials in their schools more 
favorably than did dual-track immersion teachers. 

The relative merits of immersion centres and dual-track schools',, 
should always be considered in relation to social variables, as well as 
educational outcomes. Thus, one principal who was asked to write an 
appendix for Early l-rench Immersion: Administraiors Resource 
Book (1981a, p. 9) points out several advantages of the dual-track 
arrangement: 

It helps to extinguish the notion that to learn another language one must 
attend an exclusive institution foi all of one's schooling. And, it demon- 
strates how one might cope in a eomminiity where two cultures^ must 
coexist. A surprising number of exchanges are made possible at the pupi/. 
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staff, and parcr 
of cxperit vi* 
bicultiiral 



Is. IV'i liaps frotn a Canadian point of view, this kind 
better equip our pupils to deaf with the bilingual- 
our country. 




What Special Staffing Arrangements Characterize 
Immersion Education? 

It is still rare in Canada to find teachers trained specifically for the 
immersion education context. Some boards, searching for qualified 
personnel from among currently employed staff, encourage teachers 
of French as a second language (FSL) (in the usual core program of 
20- to.40-minute daily instructional periods) to teach in immersion 
programs, although these teachers have never been regular classroom 
teachers. Thus, specialists in FSL may be required to become general- 
ists overnight. The opposite also holds. Francophone teachers 
employed in French L) schools may be asked to move into immersion 
teaching without ever having been trained in second language ped- 
agogy, . 

The need to train teachers for immersion programs is generally 
acknowledged, but few organized attempts to do so have been made. 
Reporting on results.of a survey of 51 immersion teachers in eight 
, boards of education in Northern Ontario Olson and Burns (1981, p. 
13) suggest that; 

For Frencli' immersion to be successfully implctriented in a school, 
teachers shi>iild have French immersion expertise. The majority of 
immersion teachers whom we have interviewed indicated that they were 
hired and left to t|ieir own resources in the development of a classroom 
curriculum. In most instances they were urged to translate and then teach 
the re^'ular curriculum in French and to utilize whatever materials they 
couid get their hands on. 

The Ontario Ministry of Educatioi: requires that the immersion 
teacher hold an Ontario teaching certificate (or equivalent) and that 
this person take the first part of a three-part program offered through 
faculties of education (teacher training institutions) in the province, 
resulting in what is known as additional qualifications. The first part 
deals generally with methodology for teaching French as a second 
language. Components dea' ng with French immersion education are 
usually relegated to part two (which " not compulsory). No i^rvey 
has been conducted to assess whether the certificated teachers who 
have taken 'part two of the FSL in-service training perceived the 
program as relevaiit and meaningful to French immersion education. 
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No slalislics arc availahic on wlial proportion of immcfsion teachers 
in Ontario actually possess the additional qiialirications. 

Responses from hoards of education across Canada to the question 
of criteria in teacher sclectiati tor immersion programs indicate that 
possession ol a provincial teaching certiricatc and knowledge of 
French iirc the iwo most important. Other priorities cited include 
knowledge of Hnglish, pre\ ious relevant experience, and specialist 
training. Hoards do report some difficulty in locating qualified 
teachers. Qf the 100 boards that responded in this Canadian survey, 
exactly one-hall" reported thiit the supply of ciualified teachers was 
inadccjiiate. 




What Special Support Services are Necessary 
for Immersion Programs? 

.As French immersion programs have continued to expand across 
Canada, ^;ehool Nvstcni staff members increasingly ha\e accepted the 
necessitN to pro\ide support serviecs in French ecpiivalent to those 
provided to i^'^iular program students- Special education constitutes 
the most sigiiificant these support services. In the initial years of 
immersion prourams, students who experienced learning dilficulties 
in the early gr;u.'.^s would often be transferred to the English program 
bcciiuse no " i.icdiiJ' m s asailable in French. Because this practice 
is considcico o }ia\c niar.y undesirable features (e,g,, damage to 
cliild\s scH-o-j (OS of French kills, and so forth) (Bruck, 1978- 
79), some of i'^^^' lai^^rr ^vstenis have .iniplem.onted diagnostic and 
remediatio.; s(. ' . « m f'fcnch which are specifically designed to meet 
the needs ol immersion studcihs. 

r^espite this provision of supfairt scrvires in French', teachers in 
immersion programs often tend to assume (erroneously, according to 
BrnckV [1978] research) that students who experience difficulty ought 
•to be removed (OJson and Burns, 1981), This assumption .indicates 
the need for another form of support service for immersion teachers, 
namelv , better preser\ ice and in-service training. For example, Olson 
and Burns (1981) report that in their Northern Ontario sample, 68 
percent of the immersion teachers indicated that they did not have 
anv training specifically designed for teaching French immersion; 
Sc%enty-five percent of the teachers indicated that they did not have 
an\ ; reser\ice training, and 88 percent indicated that they were not 
: jd in an ongoing in-service training program. Despite the enor- 
moiis amount of research that has been conducted, many French 
in 'icrsion teachers are unaware of all but the most general finding 
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What Are the Administrative Uifflculties Associated with the 

Implementation of French Immersion Progran^s? 
One administrative problem has been the attrition of students from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. Data provided by the Toronto 
Board ("Report . . . 1981b) show a decline in the number of stu- 
dents in immersion programs of about 5 percent per year across the 
elementary grades. This attrition is caused largely by students leaving 
the area. Because the potential for students' late entry into the pro- 
gram is very much reduced as a result of the necessity to know French, 
this attrition can lead to very small class sizes by the later grades. Sev- 
eral school systems (e.g., Edmnnton, Regina) have implemented pro- 
grams to prepare students for late entry into the first or second grade 
of early immersion. In recent years the attrition rate at higher grade 
levels has been offset by the phenomenon of **drop-ins,V students 
whose families have moved from one jurisdiction with an immersion 
program to another. 

The Edmonton model involved a six-week intensive Munmer pro- 
gram, which was evaluated as being generiTly effective in'hclping to 
integrate students who missed the kindergarten starlir point. Late- 
entry sttidents tended to perform worse than others aftci one year in 
the immersion program, but by the second year, the differences had 
disappeared. However, teacheis vended to resent the extra work 
involved in helping late-entry students catch up. 

The Re.^ina model consists of a transition program that takes place 
during lie regular school term for first and second gpde students. 
The tn. ^)i.()n students spend .nost mornings with a separate tran^:i- 
tion leaLher: then they join their respective first or second grade 
in'imers program peers in the afternoons. An aide is also available 
to assist the regular immersion teachers so that transition students 
can continue to^receiv e extra help when needed {C PF Newsletter, No. 
15, November, 1981). 

Til- provision for such special catch-up programs is relatively rare, 
although, according to tne Cummins and Lapkin survey (1982) of 
bilingual pro^^rams acro^- C anada, the majority (70 percent) of the 
boards do allow students to enter the bilingual programs after the 
initial grade. The most common criteria for permitting late entry are 
that the students (1) have a francophone background; (2) are transfer- 
ring from a bilingual program in anothti location, and (3) are in 
specified grade levels' (normally the n^st two grade levels of a 
program). 
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As Willi nu)si Idiiiis of alternative scIiodI programs, transportation 
of students to the school often involves administrative difficulties and 
cost. In the Cummins and l.apkin survey, approximately two-thirds 
of the boards sur\'eyed took full financial responsibility for transport- 
ing students to the immersion program; and in the remainder parents 
either fully assumed or shared the responsibility. In about half the 
cases where parents assumed financial responsibility, the board pro- 
vided administrative assistance, usually in the form of help in organiz- 
ing car pools. 

IMovision of transportation b\ the hoard can have a dramatic effect 
on student enrollment in immersion programs. F-or example, the 
Toronto Board of Education ("Report . . , /' 1981b) stales that: 

III I9S() ihc 40 percent increase in enrolimeni and cslablishnieni of four 
new schools ma\- be ailribiued largely lo the iniplenicniaiimi ol iranspor- 
laiion poliL'. io^ those siuilenis residing beyond the immediate aiiendance 
area oi ''i? dcs'}'(i;aeJ school (p. 12), 

I hc same repo'i (p, 16) also reveals the following concerns among 
staff and parents in schools where extensive use of transportation is 
made: 

• The need to pro\ide more extensive lunchtime supervision and 
proLirarns 

• (Irowing concern among noninimcrsion local parents that the outsid- 
ers ha\e too mucfi inllucnce in the running of the school 

• Some immersion students using transportation provided are putting 
in ten-hour days 

• Transportation precludes lor many participation in after school pro- 
grams and field trips 

The combination of overall declining enrollments and the influx 
into immersion programs of students from outside the immersion 
school district has both positive and negative implications for the 
English program. On the C^nc hand, as already noted, parents of 
children in English programs may fear that immersion education will 
take over their neighborhood school and community and that parents 
may produce prer>sure on the school staff. On the other hand, the 
Toronto Board report ("Report . . . 1981b) notes that, because total 
student enrollment in a school determines the allocation of adminis- 
tration (e.g., vice-principal, librarian, and so forth) and subject spe- 
cialist (e.g., music) staffing, tfie English program in the school 
benefits from the extra resources which are allocated as a result of the 
immersion program. 

Finally, it is obvious that all extra services provided for immersion 
programs have cost implications. However, as has been emphasized 
throughout this paper, the curriculum and services provided for 
immersion education are designed to match those of the regular pro- 
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gram, and lluis. oricc irni)leincrUecK slioiild not cost appreciably more 
than equivalcm services in the regular progranv. riius, in most discus- 
sions of the cost factor in immersion education, a distinction is made 
between imi^iementation, or start-up costs, and operational costs 
once the program has been fully imi)lemcnted. 

Clearly, the implementation costs of immersion programs (e.g., for 
curriculum development adaptation, library resources, staff training, 
and so fortli) are as significant as for any large-scale innovative pro- 
gram. These costs have been largely offset at the local level by federal 
and provincial incentive grants. However, from the point of view of 
operational costs, a general consensus exists that immersion educa- 
tion is cheaper in absolute terms and enormously more cost-effective 
t'han traditional French-as-a-second-language (I'Sl.) programs. The 
cheaper absolute orl in compaiison to FSL occurs because tliere is 
little add-on teacher cost in immersion programs. The greater cost- 
effectiveness of immersion programs is due to the success these stu- 
dents have in learning French in comparison to the unimprcs* o 
results achieved in FSL. In terms of cost, traditional FSL is the » .ost 
costly, followed by extended French (approximately 75 minutes per 
day of French instruction), early total immersion programs, and par- 
tial immersion programs, which consist of 50 percent hrench and 50 
percent English, with the morning or afternoon devoted to each lan- 
guage. Thus, paradoxical though it seems, the two elementary pro- 
grams with the greatest amount of French are less costly and much 
more cost-effective than those with less inne devoted to French^ 




Conclusions 

It is clear that, judged by almost any criterion (rapid increase in 
popularity, parental support, academic results), French immersion 
education for majority language students has been a highly successlul 
form of bilingual education. Fundamental to its pedagogical si:ccc.>s 
are the principles of comprehensible input and the common underly- 
ing proficiency. This paper contains a review of the general pedagogi- 
cal approach and of the specific instructional strategies and materials 
wherebv teachers make comprehensible to students not only the 
taruet language (French) but also the underlying academic skills rele- 
varTt to .students' progress in English language arts. A remarkable 
aspect of the research findings is that the general pedagogical 

\i 

nVc are imlcblcd m .-^dricnne Game of the Ottawa Roman Catholic Separate School Board 
for bringing these comparisons to our attention. 
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approach ami the utulcilvinj^ ihcoiclical principles appear equally 
applicable at a variety ot ilillerenl initi il grade levels. 

However, allhoiiijli bilintiiialisin may he without (ears (Swain, 
tor I reiich iiniiiersion stuilenls, il is certainly not without 
ad(iiinistrati\e problenjs anil political rainitications which alTecl its 
inipleinentation. Pioh' -ins ot a lack ot qualitiecl teachers, student 
attrition, lack of transportation, and local coniniunity clivisiveness 
must be taccd by administrators , and school hoard members. These 
problems are very similar to those otten taced by administrators and 
communities in the Tnitcd States attempting to implement bilingual 
education programs lor minority students. However, in contrast to 
bilingual education progiams in the United States, the administrative 
and political factors operating against the spread of immersion in 
Canada have not greatly slowed this program's momentum. This 
momentum can be attributed to the program's research support and 
t o parents' and comnuinity members' seeing the educational ctTective- 
ness ot immersion. Lociil community pressure, backed by federal and 
provincial tinancial support, has made it very difficult for school 
districts to resist implewientation of French immersion. This articu- 
late comnuinity involvement has played a vital role in facilitating the 
resolution of administrative and political difficulties and, consc- 
qucfitly, in ensuring the continued rapid spread of l-Vench immersion. 

An important implication for bilingual education in the United 
States is that successful programs depend not only on a sound basis in 
research, theorv, and pedagogic principi^:s, which bilingual education 
in the I'nited States has, but also on active and articulate community 
involvment, Unfortuniitely, this community involvement is currently 
otten lacking in bilingual programs in the United States foi reasons 
related to the subordinate or caste K)gbu, 1^)78) status of many 
mmority communities. 
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/\ Review of liDmorsion t-dudition in Cmuida: 

Research and Evaluation Studies 



Merrill Swnin 
Ontario institute for Stinlies 
ii) l.dtiCiUion, Toronto, Onti^rio 

At the liinc ol the inii'Diliictioii ot inuiicrsioii education in 1965 in 
Si. I airhcrl and fMi.ti.iiiiny to the present, this prograni has 
appt 'i . as a somrvviuit radical means ot teaching l"'rer)ch to anglo- 
phiM i ^uuicnts. It wiis uncertain at the beginning how well students 
would learn 1 rench w hen it was being used asa niediuni ut coninuini- 
cation to teach curriculum content areas, it was also uncertain 
whether students wouUI learn the eurriculuni content adequately and 
wot'ld be abh' to maintain and develop their first language. Parents 
and educators alike expressed these concerns, which t'orn^ed the basis 
ot the many research and evaluation studies that have been under- 
taken across Canada. The e\lensi\e bibliography in vSwain and Lap- 
kin (1982) listing re[>orts. published articles, and books dealing with 
iuirnersion eilucation attests to these concerns. 

riiis paper contains a review ot' the results of the research and 
e\;duation stuilics associated with ininiersion education in Canada. 
The results will be rev iewed in line with the goals of immersion pro- 
grams (Cienesee. this publication). The following will bo examined: 

• 1 he achievement attained b>' participating students in academic 
subjects such as mathematics and science 

• I he promotion and maintenance of students' first language 
dcvciopnient 

• The results pertaining to second language proficiency 

• The effectiveness of immersion education for children with 
below average IQs or with learning disabilities 

• The social and psychological impact of immersion education on 
the participating students and on the communities involved 

Before reviewing the results, however, one needs to examine the 
issue of the quality of the studies associated with immersion educa- 
tion in Canada. I hus. in the next section this issue is considered* 




Design of Immersion Education Studies 

For the most part this section will be concerned with a description 
of the design of the studies. However, one should note that most 
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researchers involved in the major studies of immersion programs 
were university-based individuals rather, than employees of the school 
boards. When immersion programs began, school administrators did 
not particularly view them kindly; but parents strongly supported 
these programs (Genesee, this publication). An objective outside eval- 
uator was less likely to succumb to the pressures of either group in 
reporting the results or to be obligated contractually to keep results 
confidential until they were released by the funding agency. 

The design of the major evaluations of immersion programs will be 
examined Ir. terms of the students tested, the tests used, the data 
analysis procedures. employed, and the generalization of results, 

Students Tested 

The typical evaluation of an immersion program involved a com- 
parison of the performance of all (Lambert and Tucker, 1972) or a 
sample of all of the immersion students in a program (e.g., Barik a nd 
Swain, 1975) with that of anglophone students in a regular English 
program (e.g., Barik and Swain, 1975) and sometimes with that of 
francophone students in a francophone school (e.g., Lambert and 
Tucker, 1972; Swain, Lapkin, and Andrew, 1981). In these studies the 
first group of students entering the program was tested on an annual 
basis near the end of the school year over a number of years. Typi- 
cally, a follow-up group of students entering the program in a subse- 
quent year was also tested on an annual basis as the students 
proceeded through the progrci \ In this way, the progress of students 
in the immersion program co id be assessed longitudinally while at 
the same time the stability of the findings could be monitored through 
a comparison of different groups of students at the same grade level. 
Thus, the major studies of immersion programs in Canada have been 
both longitudinal and replicational in design. 

Because immersion programs are optional and the decision to 
enroll in the program rests with parents and students, random assign- 
ment of students to immersion and comparison groups could not 
occur, except in the case where the school administration limited the 
enrollment into the program. In this case the English comparison 
group could be drawn from those who wanted to be in the immersion 
program but who could not enroll (Lambert and Tucker, 1972). For 
the most part, however, the comparison groups were drawn either 
from the same school as the one where the immersion program was 
housed or from a nearby school where the socioeconomic status of 
the students and characteristics of the community were similar to 
those of the immersion group being tested. This situation leaves open 
the possibility that the students in the immersion program may have 
characteristics that differentiate them from their comparison groups, 
such as generally having a greater motivation to learn French. Under 
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these conditions the only reasonable approach to evaluating immer- 
sion programs is to recogni/e that students possessing these character- 
istics constitute part of the very nature of the program itself and that 
the question which the evaluation results can answer is how do stu- 
dents in the immersion program perform relative to students receiv- 
ing the usual educational program? (Swain, 1978a). 

Tests Used , 

The tests which have been used in the evaluation of immersion 
programs have included stand-irdized tests of subject achievement, of 
first and second language achievement, and of cognitive abilities as 
well as homemade tests to measure specific psycholinguistic or lin- 
guistic characteristics of studentsM'irst and second language abilities. 
For the most part, the tests of subject achievement and cognitive 
abilities were administered in English, the students' first language. I 
will return to this point in discussing the results of the testing. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

Most of the studies have compared statistically the performance of 
immersion groups with that of their comparison groups, using analy- 
sis of variance or covariance, with students' IQ levels being used as 
the covariant. Thus, differences in the students' IQs which might have 
existed between the groups were controlled statistically. This proce- 
dure has been used to compensate for the nonrandom assignment of 
students to their educational" programs that was noted previously. 

Generalization of Results 

The results from any one study of immersion education can be 
generalized for the program as a whole in the particular school bo:rd 
(school district). Programmatic factors internal to the school system, 
such as the amount of time devoted to instruction in the second 
language, and community factors external to the school system, such 
as the degree to which French is used in the community, would sug- 
gest that the results should not be generalized beyond the particular 
program. At least, however, in the case of early total immersion pro- 
grams, the pattern of results has been so consistent across programs 
from the different Canadian provinces that the consistency of the 
collective evidence outweighs the limited generalization of the results 
of each individual study. To a lesser degree this outcome is also the 
case with respect to the results from immersion programs which begin 
at later grade levels. Inconsistencies in the results across programs 
will be noted in the appropriate sections that follow. 

The overall conclusion concerning the quality of the immersion 
research and evaluation studies which have been undertaken in Can- 
ada is that, given the practical realities of nonrandom assignment of 
students to programs, the design and analysis are acceptable and 
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appropriate tor the tiucstions being asked. Furthermore, the general 
consistency ot" results from the studies carried out across Canada by a 
number of different researchers provides an argument lor the applica- 
tion of these results to other English-speaking students learning a 
second language through, immersion programs. 

Academic Achievement 

As noted in earlier chapters, one principle of immersion education 
is that the same academic content will be covered as in the regular 
English program, the only difference between the two programs being 
the language of instruction. In an immersion program in which the 
language of instruction is the students' second language, the concern 
that the immersion students will be able to keep up in their academic 
achievement with students taught in their first language is of consider- 
able importance. This concern has largely been allayed as a result of 
the research evidence. 

Immersion students have been tested with standardized tests m 
mathematics (at all grade levels) and science (from about the fifth 
grade on), and their performance has been compared to that ot stu- 
dents in English-onlv programs. As mentioned previously, the tests 
were typically administered in English, even though students were 
taught the subjects in French.' The reason for this approach was 
straightforward. Although parent.s wanted their children to learn 
French, they wanted to be assured that their children would be able to 
deal with mathematical and scientific concepts in English, the domi- 
nant language in North American society. Testing the student.s m 
English seemed the best way to gauge their abiliiy to do so. It was 
thought at the time, however, that not testing the students in the 
language of instruction might seriously handicap their performance. 

The results associated with early total immersion programs consis- 
tently show that, whether demonstrating skills in science or mathe- 
matics, the immersion students performed as well as the members of 
English-instructed comparison groups. For example, in summan/.mg 
the results of nine years of testing early lolal immersion students in 
Ontario, Swain and Lapkin (1982) report that in 38 separate adminis- 
trations of standardi/.cd mathematics achievement tests from the first 
to eighth grades, the immersion students, performed as well as or 
better than the members of English-taught comparison groups in 35 
instances. In three instances an English-instructed group scored .sig- 
nificantly higher than an immersion group on one or two of the 
subtests but never on the test as a whole. The result.s with respect to 
science achievement were similar in that the average scores of the 
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immersion and comparison groups were equivalent in 14 separate 
administrations of the test from the fifth to the eighth grades. 

The results associated with early partial and late immersion pro- 
grams do not consistently provide evidence for the equivalence of 
performance between the immersion and comparison groups. In 
mathematics inferior stu.dent performance has occasionally been 
measured among some groups of early partial immersion students 
from the third grade on (Barik and Swain, 1977; Barik, Swain, and 

Nwanunobi, 1977; "Implementation* " 1980) and in science from 

the fifth grade on (Barik and Swain, 1978). 

In the late immersion programs, when instruction in French as a 
second language (FSL) had been limited to one or two grades prior to 
the students' 'entry into the immersion program, the immersion 
group's performance was occasionally inferior to that of its^^jmpari- 
son group in science (Barik and Swain, 1976a) and mathematics 
(Barik, Swain, and Gaudino, 1976). However, when late immersion 
students had FSL instruction each year through to the immersion 
year, the level of mastery of content taught in French was comparable 
to that attained by their English-instructed comparison groups 
(Genesee, Polich, and Stanley, 1977; Stern and others, 1976), The 
results from the early partial and late immersion programs suggest 
that the second language skills of the students may at times be insuffi- 
cient to deal with the complexities of the subject material taught to 
them in French. In general and over the long run, however, the results 
suggest that immersion students are able to maintain standards of 
academic achievement compatible with those of their English- 
educated peers (see also Tucker, 1975). 

The issue of the language of testing is relevant here. As has been 
noted, the students were usually tested in their first language although 
taught mathematics and science in their second language. This 
approach does not seem to have hindered the students as was sus- 
.pected, adding credence to Cummins' ( 198 I) "interdependence hypo- 
thesis." This concept suggests that students' cognitive academic 
knowledge is held in common storage ;and can be understood or 
expressed in either language, given a sjtudent's adequate levels of 
linguistic proficiency in both languages. [In this case, the immersion 
program students gained the knowledge* in one language but made 
full use of it in the other language context, both activities being 
dependent on a threshold level of linguistic competence in each 
language. 

Would the results have been different had the language of the tests 
been French? The evidence which cxist.s suggests that they would not 
have been different for the early total immersion students' (e.g., Barik 

♦f)niy tfic first major word ot ;i title is given fnr references in the teKt that are cited according to 
their titles. "I he CDmplele titles appear in the selected references section at the end of this paper. 
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and Swain, 1975) or tor the laic immersion students who had had 
sutTicient prior FSL instruction (Genesee, 1976a). 

The impact of the liccond language proficiency level on test perfor- 
mance is a serious issue and one which has not been well attended to 
in the testing of academic achievement among minority students. An 
example from the immersion data .illustrates this point: The perfor- 
mance on a social studies test of fourth grade early immersion stu- 
dents and students studving only social studies in French (60 minutes 
a day of instruction in French since these students began school) were 
compared. Two different versions of the same test were given, one in 
English and one in French. Results from the English version of the 
test revealed no differences in social studies achievement between the 
groups. Results from the French version of the test, however, 
revealed a significant difference between the two groups in favor of 
the immersion program students. Furthermore, the immersion group 
performed in French as it had in-English. When the other group was 
tested in French, these students' scores were much lower than when 
the group was tested in Fnglish, even though these students had been 
taught social studies in French. These results indicate quite clearly 
that testing students in a second language in which they are not highly 
proficient mav not accurately refiect their level of knowledge related 
to the content of the test. In other words, testing in a second language 
is a risky business if one wishes to measure accurately students' 
knowledge of subject content. 






First Language Development 

Because immersion programs emphasize curricular instruction in 
French a concern arose that the development of first language skills 
might be negativelv affected. This lack of development was thought 
to be potentially most serious at the primary level, when literacy skills 
in the first language would normally be taught. Indeed, one of the 
reasons for earlv partial immersion programs is the fear of some 
parents and educators that the negative consequences of the early 
total immersion program on the developmeiU of first language liter- 
acy skills in the child^s formative years would be irreparable. These 
parents and edv-'Uors wanted English literacy training to be intro- 
duced from the beginning. 

To what extent were these fears well-founded? The research evi- 
dence on this issue suggests that, for these children, such fears have 
no basis in fact. In part, this result occurs because these children are. 
members of the dominant linguistic and cultural majority of Canada. 
As a consequence, English pervades all of their out-of-school life. 



On the one hand, the results tor stiidLMits in the early total immer- 
sion program indicate that this group is initially behind students in 
unilingual English programs in literacy skills. Within a year ol the 
introduction of an English language arts component into the curricu- 
lum, however, the irnniersicMi students perform as well on standard- 
ized tests of English achievement as do students in the English-only 
program (Genesee, 1978a: Swain, 1978b). This is the case even if 
English is not introduced until the third grade (Edwards and Cas- 
serly, 1976) or fourth grade (**Report . . . 1972: Genesee and Lam- 
bert, in" prcss). Furthermore, in some instances the initial gap is not 
only closed but the immersion students outperform their English-only 
program peers in some aspects of measured English language skills 
(Swain, Lapkin, and Andrew, 1981), 

On the other hand, the results of tests giv en to early partial immer- 
sion students, in the second and third grade, who had approximately 
half of their program devoted to instruction in and about English 
indicate that this group did less well than their comparison groups on 
some aspects of measured English language skills. Results from this 
group of students were compared with (I) those from students in a 
regular English program in the second or third grade; and (2) ^vith 
immersion students at the same grade levels whose English reading 
instruction began in the second or third grade (Barik, Swain, and 
Nwanunobi, 1977: Swain, 1974). One interpretation u: these results is 
that when literacy skills are taught in both languages at the same 
time, the interfering and competing surface linguistic features cause 
confusion: and students recjuire a period of time to resolve this 
confusion. 

The implication for bilingual education is that it is preferable to 
teach initially literacy-related skills in only one Uuiy^uay^e, whether it 
be the first or second lan^a^ita^e. fhis statement does not imply that 
children should not be exposed to literacy in the other language and 
encouraged to work out (i.e., spontaneously transfer) the code for 
themselves. Once the students establish literacy-related skills in one 
language, they will be able to transter these skills readily and rapidly 
to the other language (provided it is mastered), even, possibly, with- 
out the students' receiving explicit instruction. The results of immer- 
sion programs which begin at later grade levels strongly support this 
finding. For example, C/iko (1976) compared the performance on 
tests of reading comprehension in English and French of a group of 
early total immersion students with the test performance of a group 
of children who began their immersion program at the fourth grade 
level. The scores of the two groups were equivalent in both English 
and French. The students who had begun their immersion experience 
at the fourth grade had apparently reached the same degree of skill as 
the early partial immersion students hut without the intervening con- 
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fusion, riie results Ironi inunersion programs which begin at the sev- 
enth or eighth grade level, and which are discussed later with respect 
to second language skills, also support this view (e.g.. Genesee, 1981; 
Lapkin and others, 1982). However, in a eoninninity or social context 
where the first language may be less strongly supported, as is the case 
for many language minority children, teaching initially in the fir^t 
language is likely to compensate for the possible limited use of the' 
language in its full range of functions and skills. Teaching in the first 
language first is more likely to lead to full bilingualism among minor- 
ity language students instead of leaving the first language in second 
place (Cummins. 1981; Swain, 1983). 

Results froni-.other studies of early total French 'immersion stu- 
dents' English language skills are in line with those from standardized 
achievement tests, indicating that an initial discrepancy exists in 
literacy-based skills between students from immersion and English 
programs. Students from English prbgrams initially do' better than 
those from immersion programs. In later grades, however, equivalent 
performance occurs for both groups. For examplefthe writing skills 
of third, fourth, and fifth grade immersion students have been exam- 
ined. Short stories written b\' third grade children were analyzed for, 
among other things, vocabulary use, technical skills (punctuation, 
spelling, and capitalization), and grammatical skills and the ability to 
write in a logical, chronological sequence. Small differences were 
noted between immersion and nonimmersion students in each of 
these areas (Swain, 1975a). Genesee ( 1974) reports on a study of the 
writing skills of fourth grade immersion students. Based on teacher 
ratings, one finds that the immersion group lagged behind English 
program students in spelling: but the stories of these students were 
considered more original. Ratings were similar for sentence accuracy, 
vocabulary choice, sentence complexity and variety, and overall 
organization. 

Lapkin and others (1982) had elementar\' teachers globally assess 
compositions written by fifth grade students in both programs. The 
teachers did not know which program the students were in (also the 
case in Genesee, 1974); they knew only that the compositions were 
written by fifth grade students. The compositions of the two groups 
were judged to be equivalent. A further analysis of the variety in 
vocabulary use and the length of the compositions revealed no differ- 
ences between the groups. 

The type of tasks involved in these studies of English writing and 
achievement represent the context-reduced, cognitively demanding 
quadrant of Cummins' ( 198 1 ) language proficiency model. (See pages 
II. 12, and 215 of Sclioolinf^ and Laf^uaf^e Minority Students: A 
Theoretical Framework.) But what about tasks that are at the 
context-embedded end of the contextual support continuum? One 
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group of people to ask this question of arc the children's own parents. 
In a survey of parents conducted in British Columbia, McEachcrn 
(1980) asKed whether they thought children in primary French 
immersion programs suffer in their English language development. 
Of parents who had a child in a French ininV^rsion program, an 
overwhelming 80 percent answered with an unqualified no. Interest- 
ingly, of parents who did not have a child in the immersion program, 
only 40 percent responded in this way. In Ontario a questionnaire 
distributed to parents of children in immersion programs included a 
question about their children's ability to express their thoughts in 
English. Over 90 percent of the parents indicated that they had per- 
ceived no negative effects. 

With the same question in mind, Genesee, Tucker, and Lambert 
(1975) undertook a study which examined the communicative effec- 
tiveness of total immersion students in kindergarten and in the first 
and second grades. They found that the children in immersion pro- 
grams were more communicatively effective and suggested that this 
facility occurred because their experience in the second language 
classroom had made them more sensitive to the communication needs 
of the listener. (See also Lambert and Fucker, 1972.) 

Thus, substantial evidence exists that children in early total immer- 
sion programs, although initially behind their English-educated com- 
parison groups in literacy-related skills, catch up to and may even 
surpass their comparison groups once English is introduced into the 
curriculum. However, the evidence also suggests that no benefit 
occurs from introducing English and French literacy training at the 
same time. It would appear preferable to~ teach these skills explicitly 
in one language first. The choice of language must be compatible with 
communit\' and societal factors external to the school program. As 
has been shown, the immersion children at no time show retardation 
in their oral communicative skills, a fact due in large part to the 
overwhelming use of English in their environment, including school 
(see Lapkin and Cummins, this publication, concerning the use of 
English in school). 




Second Language Development 

In this section the results of slud/es in which researchers have e,\iim- 
ined the second language develonrnent of students in immersion pro- 
grams will be reviewed. This seciion begins with a discussion of the 
results associated with students in early total immersion programs, 
and within this context, a discussion is presented of the double stan- 
dard that seems apparent for second language learners from majority 
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and minority language situations. A brief review of the early partial 
and late immersion results follows. This section concludes with a 
comparison of the second language abilities of early and late immer- 
sion program students. 

When early, immersion programs began, the belief was that using 
the second language to communicate with the children would enable 
them to acquire the language as children learning a first language do. 
Although the theoretical rationales (see Genesee, this publication) 
seemed sound and were strongly reinforced by commonly held views 
that second language learning is relatively easy for children, there was 
no guarantee that the program would work. Indeed, some educators 
were skeptical that learning through a language could be more effec- 
tive than being taught a language. But the desire to experiment with 
finding ways to improve students' second language skills prevailed. 
And with good reason, as the research evidence has demonstrated. 

Each study in which a comparison has been made of the second 
language performance of students in early total immersion programs 
with that of students in core French as a second language (FSL) 
programs (20 to 40 minutes of daily FSL instruction which focuses on 
teaching specified vocabulary and grammatical structures) has revealed 
a significant difference in favor of the immersion students (e.g., Barik 
and Swain, 1975; Edwards and Casserly, 1976). In fact, it soon 
became clear that giving the same test to immersion students and to 
core FSL students was ill-advised for the following reasons: First, if 
the level of difficulty was appropriate for immersion students, then 
the core FSL students would become frustrated, some even to the 
point of tears at being unable to do any part of the test. Second, if the 
level of difficulty of the test was appropriate for the core FSL stu- 
dents, then the immersion students became bored and (Quickly lost 
interest in the task. It can safely be concluded, therefore) that the 
combination of the increased time in French and the communicative 
methodology employed in immersion programs vastly improves the 
second language proficiency of the students. 

But what about the second language performance of the early total 
immersion students relative to native speakers of French? To answer 
this question, we look first at the receptive (listening and reading) 
skills of these students and then at their productive (speaking and 
writing) skills. 

Using a variety of listening and reading comprehension tests, 
researchers have measured the receptive skills of the immersion pro- 
gram students over the years. The tests have included standardized 
tests of French achievement, as well as more communicatively 
oriented te'sts. In the latter category, for example, are such tests as the 
Test de Comprehension Auditive (TCA)(\91%. I979).and the Test de 
Comprehension de FEcrit (TCE) (1978, 1979) developed by the Bilin- 
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gual Education Project of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion, In these tests authentic texts from a variety of communicative 
domains are heard or read, and the students respond to questions 
about them. In the TCA, students listen, for example, td*'^v;nc\vs 
report over the radio, a portion of a soap opera, an advertis'b'm^ent, 
and an interview. In the TCE, students read, for example, a comic 
strip, a clipping from a newspaper, a recipe, and a poem. 

On the standardized tests of French achievement, the results from 
Ontario (Swain and Lapkin, 1982) show that, after six or seven years 
in a primary immersion program (that is, by the fifth or sixth grade), 
students perform on the average at about the 50th percentile. It took 
these children of middle class background, of parents supportive of 
their program, and with positive attitudes toward learning French 
until the fifth or sixth grade to attain an average level of performance. 
It is appropriate to ask, given these data (see also Cummins, 1981), 
whether it is somewhat unrealistic to expect children in bilingual 
education programs from minority language backgrounds in the Uni- 
ted States to reach grade norms after a year or two in the program. 

On some of the locally developed comprehension tests, equivalence 
between immersion and francophone students has been noted as early 
as the second grade (Lambert and Tucker, 1972). In Ontario compari- 
sons with francophones were not made until the fifth grade level. 
Where cornparisons have been madf", immersion students compare 
favorably to francophones (e.g., Swain, Lapkin, and Andrew, 1981), 
From these data, therefore, it appears that early immersion students 
develop nativd-like skills in their ability to understand spoken and 
written texts. 

Researchers, using a variety of techniques, have also examined the 
productive skills of the students in early immersion programs over the 
years. The results show that these students do not attain native-like 
proficiencv in their spoken or written French (e.g., Adiv, 1981; Gene- 
see, 1978a; Harley, 1979, 1982; Harley and Swain, 1977, 1978; Spilka, 
1976). 

For example, Harley and Swain (1977) undertook a study designed 
to provide a description of the verb system used in the speech of fifth 
grade children in immersion programs. Bilingual and monolingual 
francophones, also in the fifth grade, were the comparison groups. 
These researchers concluded that, in general, the children in immer- 
sion programs may be said to be operating with simpler and grammat- 
ically less redundant verb systems. These children tend to lack forms 
for which grammatically less complex alternative means of conveying, 
the appropriate meaning exist. The forms and rules that they have 
mastered appear to be those that are the most generalized in the 
target verb system (for example, the first conjugation -tY verb pat- 
tern). In the area of verb syntax, it appears that where French has a 
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more complex system than F-nglish, as in the placement of object 
pronouns, the immersion children tend to opt for a simpler pattern 
that approximates the one thc\' are already familiar with in their first 
language. 

Numerous other examples could be given of differences between 
the immersion and francophone students. However, the point here is 
that the immersion students' communiealive abilities (S/amosi, 
Swain, and Lapkin, 1979; Adiv, 1981) outstrip their abilities to 
express themselves in grammatically accurate ways. One might ask to 
what extent this outcome affects native speakers' judgments about 
immersion students or why the productive capacity of these students 
is grammatically limited. These questions are dealt with elsewhere 
(Lepicq, 1980; Harley, 1982; Swain, I978c)and will not be considered 
further here. 

What is important to consider is the comparison between the 
second language productive performance of the immersion students 
in Canada and that of minority students in the United States. Such a 
comparison provides an excellent'example of what might be labeled 
the linguistic double standard. By this standard majority language 
children are praised for learning a second language even it it fs non- 
native-like in its characteristics, whereas minority language children 
must demonstrate full native-like competence in the second language 
to receive the same praise. Recognition that a double standard exists 
should surely make us reappraise our expectations for one, if not 
both groups. 

Given tlie fact that profieicnc}' in a second language for majority 
group students depends, in part, on the amount of time spent in 
studying that language, early partial immersion students are not as 
proficient as total immersion students (Carroll, 1975). Indeed, the 
second language scores of the early partial immersion students tend 
to fall between those of early total immersion students and core FSl. 
students (e.g., Barik and Swain, 1976b; Edwards, MeCarrey, and Fu, 
1980). Although partial immersion studentsdo not perform as well as 
total immersion students at the same grade levcj, they tend to perform 
as well as total immersion students in lower grade levels who have 
..had similar amounts of instructional time in French. For example, a 
fifth grade partial immersion student and a second grade total immer- 
sion student who have each accumulated two and one-half years of 
French instructional time tend to demonstrate equivalent perfor- 
mance levels. By the eighth grade, the partial immersion students tend 
to perform as well as total immersion students who are one grade 
level below them (Andrew, Lapkin,and Swain, 1979). I'he lower level 
of linguistic proficiency exhibited by the partial immersion students 
in the earlier grades may account for their poorer academic achieve- 
ment in some instances, as noted previously. 
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For example^ the sixili grade partial immersion students in one 
study (Harik and Swain, I97S) did not perform as well as their 
Fitglish-educated peers in science or niathematies, !t was also the case 
that their level ol Frencii perlomiaiice most closely approximated 
third and fourth grade total immersion students, h may therefore be 
the case th;it the level of F-*reoch of these partial immersion students 
was not adequate to deal with the more sophisticated level of 
mathematical and scientific concepts being presented to them in 
French. 

As with the earl\' total and partial immersion students, the late 
immersion students' second language performance is higher than that 
of core FSF students at the same grade level. However, it has been 
noted that the second language skills of students in late immersion 
programs may dissipate unless there is a strong follow-up program to 
the one or two ye;irs of mmiersion tha. constitute these programs. 
(C/iko and otiiers. 1977; Fapkin and others. 1982) Indeed, the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of second language skills of both early and 
late immersion students in their follow-up programs at the secondary 
school level is one that needs to be investigated. 

Now that early immersion students are entering and beginning to 
graduate from high schot)! in the Ontario and Quebec programs, it is 
possible to compare tlie performance of early and late immersion 
students. Vhc results of the comparisons emanating from Quebec 
differ somewhat from those in Ontario. It would appear that the 
differences can in part be accounted for in tern^s of programmatic 
variations, most obviously with respect to the overall amount of time 
students have been studying in I-'rench. I hese differences in program 
structures, their associated second language outcomes, and the impli- 
cations for second language immersion pr(^granis will be discussed 
next. 

In Ontario the lead groups ol earl\ total immersion students were 
tested at the eighth grade level, and the performance of these students 
has been compared with late immersion students also in the eighth 
grade who had been iii a one-, two-, or three-\'ear immersion program 
(beginning at the eighth, seventh, or sixth grade level, respectively). 
The results indicate that ihe early immersion students outperform the 
late immersion groups on tests ol' I-rench lisicn'ng comprehension, 
reatiing ccMnprchension. general F-rench achievt mont, and proficiency 
(Fapkin and (Others. 1982; Mcurison and others, 1979). 

In Montreal '.:(Miiparis(Mis of the early and late immersion program 
students from the seventh thrcnigh eleventh grades have been made 
(Adiv. 1980; Adiv and Morcos, 1979; (ien.- r, 1981). riie results 
indicate that the early total immersion students outperform the late 
immersion students alter one year (seventh grade) of immersion edu- 
cation. IFnvever. in general, troni the end of the second year of the 
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late immersion experience, the performance of early and late immer- 
sion students on a variety of second language tests, including all four 
skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking, appears to be equiv- 
alent. This finding is somewhat unexpected, given the results from 
Ontario -and the presumed advantage of early second language 
learning. 

The differences in results between the Ontario and Montreal pro- 
grams are an indication of the impact that program design can have 
on the nsecond language performance of majority language students. 
In the case of the Ontario programs, the early immersion program 
maintained a French to English ratio of 80:20 [n the third to fifth 
grades and 50:50 in the sixth to eighth grades, whereas the corre- 
sponding figures for the Montreal program were 60:40 in the third 
grade and 40:60 in the fourth to eighth grader. These figures show 
that the Ontario early immersion students had considerably more 
in-school contact time in French than did the Monireal students. This 
increased time could account for the Ontario students' superior 
second language performance relative to iate immersion students. 
The^e results indicate a need for the maximum allotment of time to 
the tecond language for majority language students to maintain and 
furt/ier develop their second language skills. This maximum time 
allotment is essential for majority language children because of the 
limited use they may make of the second language in out-of-school 
contexts (Genesee, i978b; Swain and Lapkin, 1982). 

The comparison of early and late immersion students raises the 
issue of the relative ease of second language learning by younger and 
older learners. Even in the case of the Ontario prograrns where the 
late immersion students remain behind the early immersion students, 
it is clear that late immersion students have made considerable prog- 
ress toward the proficiency levels exhibited by the early immersion 
students. The issue of age and second language learning is a much- 
debated topic (see, for example, Cummins, 1980; Genesee, 1978c; 
Krashen, Long, and Scarcella, 1979 for reviews) and will not be dealt 
with in this paper. Suffice it to say that the immersion results suggest 
that the older learners may be more effective than younger ones in some 
aspects of second language learning, most notably in those^associated 
with literacy-related and literacy-supported language skills. It may 
be, however, that early immersion students feel more comfortable 
and at ease in the second language and maintain to a greater extent 
their facility in the second language over the long run. Furthermore, 
in the case of late immersion programs for majority language chil- 
•^dren, some students will choose not to learn a second language, 
because learning a second language is only one of many competing 
interests which students recognize will take time and energy to learn. 
Finally, earty immersion programs seem to be able to accommodate a 
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wider range or.sliulem personality types and cognitive styles than do 
late immersion programs (Swain and Burnaby, 1976; Tucker, Hamayan, 
and Genesee, 1976). 

In summary, the second language results of the immersion research 
and evaluation studies indicate that immersion students attain levels 
of performance that far exceed those of students in core FSL pro- 
grams and that immersion students develop receptive skills in the 
second language comparable to francophones of the same age. How- 
ever, for early immersion students, the attainment of average perfor- 
mance on standardized test;^ of Fiench achievement can take up to six 
or seven years, raising the issue that unrealistic expectations are being 
held for minority language children in bilingual education programs 
in the United States. 

Although immersion students appear to attain native-like receptive 
skills, their productive skills continue to remain nonnative-like. They 
are, however, quite capable of communicating their ideas in spite of 
their grammatical weaknesses. It was suggested that the educational 
community would not consider acceptable this same level of produc- 
tive skills in the second language among minority students. The 
achie^/ement of this skill level being praised within the majority cul- 
ture when attained by majority language students and denigrated 
when attained by minority language students is indicative of a linguis- 
tic double standard. 

Finally, comparisons between early and late immersion students 
suggest that late immersion programs can be as effective in develop- 
ing some aspects of students' second language skills as early immer- 
sion programs. However," the advantages in the second language 
performance* ot the early immersion students can be maintained with 
an adequate allotment of instructional time in French. The appar- 
ently more rapid second language learning exhibited by the late 
immersion student should not be taken as an indication that late 
immersion is, therefore, the best option. As an option this program 
must be balanced against potential long-term advantages of early 
bilingualism and the very likely possibility that early immersion edu- 
cation makes bilingualism an achievable goal for a, wider spectrum of 
the population. 




Student IQ Level, Learning Disabilities, and 
Immersion Education 

Many students enrolled in primary immersion education are anglo- 
phone students of middle to upper-middle socioeconomic back- 
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grounds. However, students with other background characteristics 
have enrolled in immersion programs. Some studies have been under- 
taken to determine whether these students benefit as much from 
immersion education as their classmates in immersion programs or as 
their peers (children with similar characteristics) in the regular En- 
glish program, in this section the results of these studies will be sum- 
marized for two groups of children— those with below average IQ 
and those with learning disabilities. 

A commonly held view is that immersion education is only for 
children of above average intelligence. The research evidence contra- 
dicts this view. There are several ways this issue might be examined. 
One way is to determine how immersion students who obtain above 
average IQ scores perform relative to immersion students who obtain 
below average IQ scores, it would be expected that above average 
students would obtain higher scores on second language measures 
than would below average students, given the usual relationship 
between IQ and academic performance, in one study (Genesee, 
1976b), fourth grade early immersion and seventh grade late immer- 
sion students who were below average, average, and above average in 
IQ levels were administered a battery of French language tests which 
included measures of literacy-related language skills, such as reading 
and language usage, as well as measures of interpersonal communica- 
tive skills, such r.s speaking and listening comprehension. Results 
showed that, as expected, the above average students scored better 
than the average students, who in turn scored better than the below 
average students on the tests of literacy-related language skills. How- 
ever, there was no similar stratification by IQ of performance pn the 
measures of interpersonal communication skills. In other words, the 
below average students understood as much spoken French as did the 
above average students, and they were rated as highly as the above 
average students on all measures of oral production: grammar, pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, and fluency of communication. Thus, it 
seems that the below average students were able to benefit from 
French immersion as much as the average and above average students 
in terms of'acquiring interpersonal communication skills in the 
second language. Furthermore, from the English language and aca- 
demic achievement testing that was carried out with the same sample 
of students, no evidence appeared- that the below average students in 
French immersion were further behind in English skills' development 
or academic achievement than were the below average students in the 
regular English program. 

There is another way of looking at this issue. If a student's IQ level 
is important for his or her success in an immersion program, more so 
than in a regular English program, then this IQ level should be 
more highly related to how well a student performs on achievement 
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tests in the immersion program than in a regular program. Swain 
(1975b) louiul, however, that this was not the case: that is, the rela- 
tionship between a student's IQ and achievement scores was the same 
for early immersion chiUhen and children in the regular linglisli pro- 
gram, riic relationship betucen a student's IQ level and test results of 
''French listening comprehension and French reading and language 
usage was also examined. The same pattern was Tound as in Genesee's 
study cited above; that is, tluit the acquisition of second language 
comprehension skills was not related t(^ IQ level but that the acquisi- 
tion of second language literacy-related skills was related. 

These studies, then, suggest that a student's IQ does not play a 
more significant role in the immersion program than in the regular 
English program as far iis success in school is concerned. Further- 
more, acquiring interpersonal communicative skills in a second lan- 
guage would appear in this context to be unrelated to a student's IQ. 
Thus, although differences will occur in performance among stu- 
dents, the students with below average IQs arc not at any more of a 
disadvantage in an immersion program than they would be if they 
were in a regular Fnglish program. In addition, these students have 
an equal opportunitv of learning second language communicative 
skills. 

Basically the same conclusion has been reached about children with 
language learning disabilities. The child with a language learning dis- 
ability is one who has normal intelligence and no primary emotional, 
motivational, or physical difficulties and yet has difficulty acquiring 
specific basic skills such us reading, spelling, and oral or written lan- 
guage (Bruck, 1979). It has been found in an ongoing research project 
designed to investigate the suitability of early French immersion for 
children with language learning disabilities that: 

When compared to a carefully selected group of language disabled chil- 
dren in Iinglish programs, the learning disabled children continue to 
develop facility in their first language; they learn their basic academic 
skills at the predicted rate: they exhibit no severe behavioral problems, 
and perhaps of most importance, they acquire greater competency in 
French (Bruck, 1979. p. 43), 

In her report of this study, Bruck ( 1978) points out that many learn- 
ing disabled children who ha\e followed the core FSl. program leave 
school with almost no knowledge of French because the nature of the 
teaching method seems to exploit their areas of weakness (memory 
work, repetition of language out of context, explicit teaching of 
abstract rules). Thus, if learning disabled children are to learn French 
in school, immersion is the best method by which to do so. 

In summary, as with children with below average IQs, no evidence 
exists which suggests that expectations for learning disabled children 
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in immersion programs should be any different from those for similar 
children in regular English programs. 



In this final section the social and psychological effects of immer- 
sion education will be reviewed. First, the immersion students' percep- 
tions of themselves, of English-Canadians, of French-Canadians, and 
of the broader sociocultural aspects of Canada will be discussed. This 
discussion of perceptions will be followed by a brief section on the 
satisfaction with the program as expressed by student participants 
and members of the community. 

A number of studies have been undertaken in Montreal which 
examine the immersion students' perception of their own ethnolin- 
guistic group, of themselves, and of the French-Canadian ethno- 
linguistic group. In one study, early immersion and English-educated 
children were asked to rate themselves, English Canadians, and 
French Canadians on 13 bipolar adjectives such as friendly-unfriendly 
(Lambert and Tucker, 1972). The imniersion and English comparison 
groups both rnade favorable assessments of themselves and of 
English Canadians. In the earlier grades the immersion students 
made more favorable assessments of French Canadians than did their 
English comparison groups. Although this difference in these immer- 
sion program students' assessments of French Canadians had disap- 
peared by the fifth grade, these students were clearly more positive 
when they were asked directly about their feelings and attitudes 
toward French Canadians. For example, these children were asked: 
Suppose you happened to be born into a French-Canadian family, 
would you be just as happy to be a French-Canadian person as an 
English-Canadian person? Of the fifth grade immersion children, 84 
percent responded with "just as happy to be French Canadian/' 
whereas only 48 percent of the English-educated group responded in 
this way. 

In another study (Cziko, Lambert, and Gutter, 1979), fifth and 
sixth grade immersion and English-educated students were asked to 
make judgments about the similarity or dissimilarity of pairs of con- 
cepts such as themselves as individuals, monolingual English Canadians, 
monolingual French Canadians, bilingual French Canadians, and 
bilingual English Canadians. The results indicated that the early 
immersion students perceived themselves as more similar to bilingual 
English Canadians and bilingual French Canadians than did the late 
immersion or English program students. The authors conclude that: 
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" . . . ihc curly iinmcrsion experience seems lo have reduced the social 
(lislance perceived belwcen sell and 1-rench Canadians, especially 
brench Canadians who are bilinguaT' (p. 26). 

ll is possible lhal the educational experience of the immersion stu- 
dents might lead to a more sophisticated understanding of the social 
and cultural aspects of Canadian lile. To investigate this question, 
researchers asked fifth and sixth grade inuiiersion students lo write a 
composition on the topic "Why i like (or do not like) being Cana- 
dian'' (Swain, 1980). Oach composition was subjected lo a content 
analysis, and the substantive comments that had been written were 
identified and tabulated. Sexeral interesting findings emerged. First, 
the immersion students' commentary spanned a much broader per- 
spective in lhal this group gave on the average two to three times as 
many reasons for iheir choice lhan-did the English comparison 
groups. Second, three limes as many immersion students as English 
program students commented specifically on the rich and varied cul- 
tural and or linguistic composition of Canada. Third, over 20 percent 
of the immersion children, but none of the English-educated children, 
conimenled on the possibility in Canada of being able lo speak more 
than one language. In general most of the compositions written by the 
English students focused on the natural beauty of Canada as opposed 
to the beauty of lir.guislic and cultural diversity which was as likely lo 
be mentioned in the composition of the immersion students. 

Whether the views of immersion students are the result of their 
schooling experience, the inlluence of their parents, or their expe- 
rience in the wider community cannot be determined fron^i the studies 
undertaken. Probably, these students' views reflect the interaction of 
all three inlluences. Practically speaking, the source of the students' 
\*iews is probably less important than their existence. 

Immersion and core FSL students were asked to give their opinions 
about the French programs in which they were enrolled. Eambert and 
Tucker (1972) found lhal. relative to core FSL students, fourth and 
fifth grade immersion program students were much more likely to say 
that they enjoy studying French the way they do. They thought that 
their program had just about the right amount of lime spent on 
French (core FSl, students tended lo say lhal loo much time was 
spent on French) and lhal lhe\' wanted lo continue learning French. 
T his study suggests a general endorsement by immersion students of 
their program and way of learning French. 

In a study in which these same immersion children in the eleventh 
grade and their parents were interviewed, C/.iko and others (1978) 
concluded that "there is a very clear appreciation for the early immer- 
sion experience on the part of the early immersion students and their 
parents, who, in the vast majority, say lhal they would choose the 
immersion option if they had lo do it all over" (p. 23). 
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In a comparison of" the early and late immersion students in On- 
tario at the eighth grade level (Lapkin and others, 1982), it was Ibund 
that tlie early immersion students were more likely to respond that 
they would prefer a bilingual high school program than would late 
immersion students. Early immersion students also were more likely 
to say that the amount of time they were currently spending in I-rench 
was "about right" or "a bit too short," whereas the late immersion 
students were more likely to respond that they would prefer a pro- 
gram with less French in it and that the amount spent in French was 
''a bit too long." Thus, in general, immersion students e.xpress satis- 
faction with their program, with early immersion students being the 
most positive and core FSL students being the least positive. 

Although parents who have children enrolled in an immersion pro- 
gram express satisfaction with it, tensions have arisen concerning the 
growth of these programs. As immersion programs grow in size and 
number, certain sectors of the community feel threatened (Burns and 
Olson, 1981). One sector is the English-speaking parents who want 
their children to attend, or continue to attend, the regular English 
program in their neighborhood school. They see the space in their 
neighborhood school being taken up by increasing numbers of 
immersion students and have formed concerned parents organiza- 
tions to argue against the growth of immersion programs. The ten- 
sions created by the pro-immersion and anti-immersion parents have 
surfaced in communities across Canada and have recently received 
extensive nationwide press coverage (e.g., **A Dispute Janu- 
ary 9, 1982). 

The problem would probably not be so serious were it not for the 
declining enrollments that schools across Canada are experiencing. 
The only area of growth is in the French immersion programs, and 
the problems of declining enrollment in English-speaking schools are 
thus being intensified. The most threatened group and, therefore, 
predictably, the most loudly outspoken group against French immer- 
sion programs is monolingual English-speaking teachers (Burns and 
Olson, 1981). They consider their own job security to be threatened 
by immersion programs and recognize that they themselves could 
never, even if they wanted to, make the transition to teaching in an 
immersion program where native-speaking proficiency in French is 
essential. Thus, the current rapid expansion of immersion programs 
(Lapkin and Cummins, this publication) has brought with it concern 
on the part of English-speaking teachers, which is supported by par- 
ents of their students in the local community. The resolution of these 
tensions is yet to come. 

In summary, the psychological and social impact of immersion 
programs has in no way affected the immersion students' views of 
themselves or their own ethnolinguistic group while at the same time 
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it lias closed somcwliiil the social jL»ap b<:t\veen the perceptions of 
themselves and of l-'rench-C anadians, hutncrsion students and their 
parents express satisfaction with their program. However, conditions 
of declining enrollment in the wider society have resulted in a threat 
to job security tor teachers aiuL tor parents, a threat of school closings 
in their neighborhood, leading to inevitable tensions in the school and 
comnumity. Immersion education may become a scapegoat for these 
groups as a result of its unqualified success within the Canadian 
context in improving the second language proficiency of EZnglish- 
speaking students. 




Conclusions 

The results of the research and evaluation studies associated with 
immersion education for majority language children in Canada indi- 
cate that the goals of the program vGt-'nesee, this publication) have 
been met. The students have achieved high levels of proficiency in the 
second language while developing and maintaining normal levels of 
first language proficiency. Students have attained this degree of bilin- 
gualism with no long-term deficit observed in achievement in aca- 
demic subjects. The immersion students appreciate the program in 
which they have participated and express positive attitudes toward 
the target language group while maintaining a healthy self-identity 
and appreciation for their own linguistic and cultural membership. 

The results also highlight several important principles related to the 
schooling of majority and minority language children: 

• The language of tests is an important consideration when stu- 
dents are being tested for knowledge of subject content. Their 
knowledge may be underrated if their proficiency in the language 
of the test has not reached a threshold level. Even though stu- 
dents may have been taught the subject content in one language, 
this approach does not necessarily imply that testing should 
occur in that language. 

• Initial literacy instruction in two languages at the same time may 
lead at first to slower rates of student progress than having stu- 
dents first develop literacy-related skills in one language. 

• Effective communication in the first or second language does not 
imply grade level performance on literacy-based academic tasks. 
It is, however, an important precursor. 

• The ability to function in context-reduced cognitively demand- 
ing tasks in the second language is a gradual learning process 
extending over a number of years, as indicated by the fact that 
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iinnicrsion program sliulciil.s lake up to six to seven years lo 
deiiionsliaie average levels of acliievenieiit in the second lan- 
guage relative lo nali\'e speakers of ilie language. 
• The developmenl of llie sludenls' abiliiy lo i'unetion in eonlexl- 
redueed eognilively deuKindiiig lasks in llie I'irsi language under- 
lies llie siudenls' abilily lo do llie sanie in llie second language. 
Thus, sludcrUs wlio begin iheir ininiersion program al a lalerage 
than early immersion sludenls make more rapid progress in ihese 
lileraey-relaled aspeets of ihe second language. 

The resulis of immersion educalion for Fnglish-speaking Canadi- 
ans arc impressive. For minorily language children lo achieve similar 
goals, ihc first language will need to play as strong a role eognilively, 
psychologically, and socially during the time when children are 
acquiring their language skills. 
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The Immersion Approach to 
Foreign Language Teaching 

Russell N. Campbell 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Glossary 

Trilingual: Speaks three languages 
Bilingual: Speaks two languages 
Monolingual: American 

Characterizing the United States as a monolingual nation is perhaps 
an exaggeration, but the often-cited report of the Presidential Com- 
mission on Foreign Languages and International Studies ("Strength^ . 
. . . 1979) confirmed what many observers have known for decades: 
"Americans' incompetence in foreign languages is nothing short of 
scandalous, and it is becoming worse." More specifically, the commis- 
sion stated: 

We are profoundly alarmed by what we have found;a serious deterioration 
in this country's language and' research capacity at a time when an increas- 
' ingly hazardous international military, political, and economic environ- 
ment is making unprecedented demands on America's resources, intellectual 
capacity, and public sensitivity. 

These sentiments have been echoed again and again by public and 
private figures. For example, John Elliot, Jr., Chairman of Ogilvy and 
Mather, International, submitted testimony to Representative Paul 
Simon,'Chairman of the Postsecondary Education Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. Mr. Elliot stated: 
The ineptitude of Americans (including me) in foreign languages is an 
embarrassment for our country, it contributes to our image of arrogance. 

Secretary of Education Terrell H. Bell has also made his feelings . . 
known regarding the importance of foreign language education. He 
stated that: 

We do not, as a country, nor as a people, live in isolation. Learning foreign 
languages is important. The business of industry and of this country's 
foreign relations does not, occur in just one language: it is conducted in 
many As the world grows smaller, tied together via instant communi- 

JOnly the first major word of a title is given for references in tho text cited according to their 
titles. The complete titles appear in the selected references section at the end of this paper. 
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cations, uc need li> kno^v more about the people and culture of other 
countries. A knowledge of language can help us achieve this. (Bell, 1981)2 

In spite of these somber observations by leaders in our society, little 
evidence exists of a ground swell of public demand for increased 
foreign language education opportunities in our schools. There are 
probably many explanations for this apparent contradiction which 
ju.xtaposes a scandalous state of nationwide linguistic ignorance with 
well-defined national needs and advantages for foreign language 
study. Among these explanations might well be ( 1 ) the current power- 
ful status of English as an international lingua franca: (2) the assumed 
increased costs to ta.xpayers if additional foreign language programs 
were added to school curricula; or (3) perhaps the fear that time 
devoted to foreign language education would decrease the achieve- 
ment of students in other scholastic areas. All of these reasons may 
help to account for the current status of foreign la nguage education in 
this country. However, one reaso ; -nay loom even larger than all of 
these e.xplanations; namely, monumental anecdotal evidence exists 
that investments of time, energy, and money for books, teachers, 
laboratories, and other equipment for foreign language courses have 
simply not paid off in terms that parents, school officials, and students 
can accept. Too few Americans look back on their experience with 
foreign language study with anything other than disappointment and 
embarrassment. The overwhelming reaction of people to questions 
regarding prior participation in foreign language classes in American 
schools is captured in statements such as, "Oh yes, I studied Spanish 
for two years, but I can't speak or understand it at all. "The cumulative 
effect of such statements over the past several decades has given 
Americans little enthusiasm and few expectations forforeign language 
study. 

From thi.s, perspective the first reports of (he Canadian experience 
with foreign language immersion program.s (as described in this publi- 
cation and in Lambert and MacNamara, 1969; Tucker and others, 
1971) were reviewed by some American applied linguists and foreign 
language teachers during the late 1960s. The claims that monolingual 
English-speaking schoolchildren were successfully learning and using 
a foreign language for authentic academic purposes were indeed 
remarkable. 

In 1971 theauthorof this chapter, onreturningfromavisit to the St. 
Lambert French immersion program and after extended consultation 
with students, parents, teachers, school officials, and McGill Univer- 
sity participants in that program, approached Culver City, California, 
Unified School District authorities to suggest the possible replication, 
with only minor modifications, of the St. Lambert project in an 

-Reprinted from family Wvckly, copyright, 1981, 1515 Broadway, New York, NY 10036. 
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American setting. Alter careful review of the then existing literature on 
the Canadian experience and extensive negotiation with the Culver 
City School Board, parent groups, a school principal, and others, it 
was agreed in 1971 that the first American immersion program in a 
foreign language would begin at the Linwood Howe Elementary 
School in Culver City. Given the geographical and demographic char- 
acteristics of southern California, the program planners decided that 
the foreign languge would be Spanish. An informal. agreement was 
reached between the Culver City Unified School District and the 
UCLA English as a Second Language Department wherein UCLA 
faculty and graduate students' would collaborate with district teachers 
and principals in the monitoring and evaluation of the experimental 
program. This paper is to a large extent based on the investigations 
completed by UCLA researchers whose names and studies are listed in 
the bibliography found at the end of this paper. 

The remainder of this paper will serve primarily to define and 
describe the immersion model of foreign language educationasseenin 
one American context. A description of the students, teachers, school 
administrators, parents, and evaluators involved in the Culver City 
"Spanish Immersion Program (CCSIP) will be presented. The curricu- 
lum design, objectives, theoretical underpinnings, an f critical mter- 
est, the results obtained from the implementation of immersion 
eduation will be examined. The consequence of this review of the 
CCSIP, added to the comprehensive review of the Canadian expedi- 
ences presented earlier in this publication, will suggest that strong 
evidence exists to dispel the pessimism currently held by Americans 
regarding foreign language education in our public schools. 




Students in Immersion 

As in Canada (see Genesee, this publication), early immersion stu- 
dents in the CCSIP are admitted at the kindergarten grade level. 
Typically, upon admission the children are five years old and are nearly 
always rrionolingual speakers of English. Only rarely do they have any 
familiarity or competence in the target language (French in Canada, 
Spanish in Culver City). They are volunteered into the program by 
their parents, and no children are refused admission if they are eligible 
for the regular public school program. That is, children are not 
excluded on the basis of any psychological, social, intellectual, or 
physical characteristic except those qualities which would exclude any 
child from participation in the regular school program. 

Each fall since the program began in 1971, approximately 25 stu- 
dents have entered the CCSIP at the kindergarten level. As these 
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children progress tVoni kindergarten through the sixth grade, normal 
attrition occurs, primarily as a result of families moving from the 
school district. On the other hand, a small number of students who can 
demonstrate some familiarity with Spanish enter the program for the 
first time at the first, second, or third grade levels. Of a total current 
student population of appro.ximatcly 460 children in the La Ballona 
Elementary School, the present site of CCSIP, about 150 children are 
participants in the immersion program. (As a result of school closures, 
CCSIP has moved from the Linwood Howe to the El Marino and 
finally La Ballona Elementary School.) 




Teachers of Immersion 

The primary differences between the teachers in the Culver City 
immersion program and other teachers in the Culver City Unified 
School District are twofold. First, the teachers must have native- 
speaker competence in Spanish. Second, they volunteer to teach in the 
program. During the 1 1 years of the program's existence, the teachers 
have represented a number of different Hispanic groups, including 
Chicano (Texas), Puerto Rican,and Cuban. Some of the teachers are 
bilingual Anglos. Only one teacher helda special certificate in bilingual 
education prior to entering the CCSIP. Several, however, have partici- 
pated in seminars or in-service training programs in bilingual educa- 
tion subsequent to their employment in the CCSIP. For example, in 
most cases, the UCLA collaborators and the immersion teachers have 
reviewed together the published research papers based on the St. 
Lambert project. In subsequent years the St. Lambert research as well 
as studies based on the Culver City program have been read and 
discussed by new teachers. These reviews typically have instilled in the 
teachers a very high degree of positive expectation that their students 
could and would perform well in all aspects of the immersion model 
elementary school curriculum. 

With only three exceptions since 1971, the teachers, once recruited, 
have remained with the program. One teacher who left the Culver City 
program was responsible for the establishment of a new immersion 
program in Hayward, California, in 1975. The ones that have remained 
have become enthusiastic advocates of immersion education and are 
frequently called on to share their experiences with educators from 
various school districts across the country. 

In summary, then, the immersion program teachers can be charac- 
terized as volunteer, bilingual (Spanish-English), California-certified 
elementary school teachers. 
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School Administrators of Immersion 

c 

Only two school principals have participated in the CCSIP during 
its 1 l~year history. Neither had had a prior academic interest in Span- 
ish; the current principal, however, is quite fluent in his use of Spanish. 
Both have demonstrated sustained professional curiosity as to the 
specific and general potential benefits of the experimental program, 
but they have been wisely prudent in their administration of the pro- 
gram as it became the source of potential controversy with non-CCSIP 
students, teachers, parents, and others in the Culver City community. 

Two studies that examine this potential for controversy are Camp- 
bell, Taylor, and Tucker (1973); and Cleghorn (1981). Briefly, some 
potential controversies are that schisms may develop between immer- 
sion and nonimmersion program teachers; that nonimmersion pro- 
gram parents may worry about the distribution of school resources; 
that some citizens of the community are opposed to education in a 
foreign language; and that nonimmersion participants are envious of 
the extraordinary publicity the immersion programs receive. 

The first principal, under whose supervision the CCSIP was inau- 
gurated in 1971, became sufficiently involved in the program to make 
it the focus of her doctoral dissertation (Jashni, 1976). The daughter 
of the current principal recently completed the seven-year program. 
Both principals have been called on frequently to speak to educators 
and laymen about their administrative roles related to the immersion 
program. 

In summary, the administration of CCSIP at the school level has 
been and continues to be cautious, involved, demanding, supportive, 
and optimistic. The principals have come to believe in the immersion 
approach to foreign language teaching at the elementary school level. 
Administrators at the level of the superintendent of schools and 
board of education have also been strongly supportive and have 
encouraged and facilitated evaluative research throughout the history 
of the program. 




Parents of Children in Immersion 

Reflecting the socioeconomic spectrum of families in Culver City, 
the parents of immersion students represent a wide variety of occupa- 
tions and professions. In general, the students fall into the middle 
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sociocL'onoiiiiL' class of American society. Most are Anglo, but there 
arc small percentages of black, Asian, and Hispanic families as well. 
Ho\vc\cr, even among the Hispanic families, Spanish is rarely used at 
home among members of the immediate family. (OneChicano parent 
insisted that her son be admitted into the program, since he had not 
had the opportunity to learn Spanish at home and therefore could not 
communicale with his grandparents in New Mexico. Needless to say, 
her son was admitted.) 

In general, the parents of the CCSH^ students have been informed, 
observant, curious, protective, contributing, demanding, and critical 
participants in the program from its inception. 

A description of the parents would not be adequate without some 
indication of why they have chosen to enroll their children in the 
CCSIP. The following are typical of the responses collected by 
Rhodes (1982) in a recent survey to the question: Why did you enroll 
your child in the Spanish immersion program? 

i tell it would give her an added dimension to her education and 
provide insight into another culture. I think it's important to learn other 
languages. 

rhe teachers 1 interviewed were very enthusiastic and dedicated. They 
were a big factor. [My daughter] knew some Spanish, and I felt in Los 
Angeles it was a good idea. Unfortunately she came into the program late 
[end of the third grade]. 

r wanted my eliild to learn a foreign language. [I] also felt that she was 
ready for more challenge than the regular kindergarten provided. 

A friend told me that her children were in this program and they were 
enjoying learning another language. I took Spanish in high school and 
remembered some of it. I wanted my daughter to learn another language, 
and this program really helps to teach Spanish at an early age. Where else 
would she learn another language in kindergarten? 

We felt there were many advantages to being bilingual. Fluency in 
Spanish is increasingly important in Los Angeles. From our own foreign 
language education, we knew that studying a language a few hours a week 
as a separate subject is not the way to really learn it. 

My husband and I had a deep desire for our daughter to learn of 
another cultural background and have some fluency in that language. 

My background- having come from Japan— and my foreign language 
training at UCLA, having majored in Spanish language and literature and 
minored in French . . . 

Spanish being the second language in southern California, in the belief 
that if you learn one foreign language it is easier to learn others. It is 
easier to learn when you are young. 

I feel that knowledge of Spanish in California is very important. I had 
heard about the program from friends. After visiting a classroom one 
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(inie, I decided this was iiii cxccllciii opportuuity. 1 believe that ininiersioii 
in a loreign language is the best way of learning a language. 

An interesting by-product of the CCSIP program is that some (not 
all) parents have initiated, or resumed after many years, the study of 
Spanish. Many have also modified their eating, travel, and social 
patterns to provide their children additional exposure to Hispanic 
language and culture. In many instances parents report that Spanish 
language television stations are viewed at home; books and maga- 
zines in Spanish arc purchased; vacations are taken in Mexico; and 
Spanish-speaking neighbors, workers, aecjuaintances, and their fami- 
lies have been included in the social activities of many CCSIP families 
(Lcbach, 1974). 




Evaluators of Immersion 

In addition to the constant informal observational evaluations that 
parents and classroom teachers impose on the program, formal 
empirical data on student achievements have been collected by two 
separate groups. First, staff members from the Culver City Unified 
School District are required to test all children at prescribed intervals 
as they progress through the standard elementary school curriculum. 
A number of tests, specifically identified in this paper, are used for 
this purpose. Results from immersion students' performance on these 
tests will be presented and discussed later. 

The other group of evaluators is made up of UCLA professors and 
graduate students. From the onset of CCSIP activities, an unofficial, 
voluntary, but extremely close and effective working relationship has 
existed between the Culver City Unified School District and certain 
faculty and students from the UCLA English as a Second Language 
and Applied Linguistics departments. The UCLA group is committed 
to monitoring the CCSIP children's acquisition of Spanish and 
recording other results and consequences of-the program. The results 
of these studies have been regularly reported to the school officials 
and to the parents of CCSIP children. In addition, these results have 
been reported in academic literature. To date some 40 articles, pa- 
pers, theses, and dissertations have been based on the CCSIP (see 
the selected references at the end of this paper). 

In addition to those directly involved in CCSIP (students, teachers, 
parents, administrators, and evaluators), other external observers 
(citizens of Culver City, employees of the Los Angeles news media, 
and visitors from many school districts across the country) have 
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played a variety of supportive roles in the development and mainte- 
nance of CCSIP and similar projects. One conseciuence of the 
research reports and the visits by educators from other school dis- 
tricts is that the model has now been adopted in a number of otiier 
school districts in the United States. (Sec "Immersion and Partial 
Immersion Language Programs in U.S. Hlenientary Schools, 1982"at 
the end of this paper.) 

The human element in the Culver City immersion program, as has 
been the case in Canada, is one of positive, dynamic involvement, 
Teachers, parents, school officials, and external evaluators have all 
been extremely impressed by the children's achievements, which, in 
turn, have fueled their enthusiasm for and their confidence in immer- 
sion education. 




Curriculum Design of Immersion 

In our attempt to define immersion, we turn now from the human 
elements to the instructional features of CCSIP. 

The Lapkin and Cummins paper (this publication) provides a chart 
which displays the distribution of instructional time in the foreign 
language, French, and the children's native language, English, during 
kindergarten through the sixth grade in the St, Lambert early immer- 
sion program. The Culver City Spanish Immersion Program adopted 
this pattern almost in its entirety. 

Therefore, in CCSIP, 100 percent of the kindergarten and first 
grade curricula is taught in Spanish. At this level the teachers present 
themselves to their students, by their behavior, as monolingual speak- 
ers of Spanish. That is, they never intentionally initiate conversations 
or respond to childrens requests or questions in English. They do, 
however, when of critical importance for the welfare of the children, 
attend to the children's personal needs even when the children express 
their concerns in English. Furthermore, the children con.stantly use 
English, without fear of reprimand, embarrassment, or punishment, 
to communicate with each other and with other members of :he 
school community. To reiterate, monolingual English-speaking chil- 
dren receive all of their kindergarten and first grade instruction in 
Spanish from a teacher who assumes the role of a monolingual 
speaker of Spanish. 

During the second grade Spanish continues to be the language of 
instruction for all content areas in the curriculum with but one excep- 
tion. For the first time in the formal school experience of these chil- 
dren, they receive instruction via English in an English language arts 
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class period. 1 hat is, they are laiiglu to read and write their home 
hmguage. It should he noted that from early in the kiiulergarteii year 
throughout the first grade, these ehildren have been given instruetion 
in Spanish language arts. By the time they enter the first grade, they 
have already received considerable instruetion in reading Spanish, 
During the 'second grade these ehildren learn that their teachers are 
not, in fact, monolingual Spanish speakers but are equally capable m 
Spanish and English. 

In the third grade instruetion in Hnglish language arts is expanded. 
As one CCSIP teaeher said, "We teaeh I:nglish, spelling, correct 
usage, comprehension, reading, ct cetera.'' At this grade level approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the instruction during a typical school day is 
taught in English, and the remainder is presented in Spanish. 

Instructional time is almost equally divided between English and 
Spanish for the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of the childreifs elemen- 
tary school experience. 

it must be emphasi/cd that instruetion in subject matter taught in 
Spanish is never repeated in EnglislK ly^r is there translation of 
instructional materials. If fourth grade arithmetic is taught in Span- 
ish, fifth grade arithmetic may be taught in English: and, in succes- 
sion, sixth grade arithmetic may be taught in Spanish. The ehildren 
are expected to learn the subject matter, regardless of the language ol 
instruction. They cannot ignore instruetion in their weaker language, 
waiting for the same content to be repeated in English. 

In summary, Spanish is used as the language of instruction for 
approximatelv 3,800 hours and English for approximately 1,950 
hours during the children's elementary school (kindergarten through 
sixth grade) experience. Slightly over 65 percent of the formal school 
learning of the children during this seven-year period is gained 
through a language that was foreign to them when they entered 
school and to most of their parents. But one should also make special 
note that approximately 35 percent of the instruetion the children 
received was taught in their home language. There are those (Epstein, 

1977; Bilingual ^982; Baker and de Kanter, 1981) who have 

suggested that the immersion model of foreign language education 
might be appropriate to teach English to non-English-speaking 
minority children in our schools. This percentage of instruction in the 
children's first language is one of many conditions that would need to 
be considered befofe one makes that decision (see Hernandez-Chavez 
in this publication for other considerations of the relevance of immer- 
sion programs for minority children). 
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Objectives of Immersion 

So inutwrsion lias bccMi (IcniiccI in terms of the luiiiian factors 
and of the allocations of instructional time in Hnglisli and Spanish. A 
third approach toward a definition will he to state the set of assumed 
or predicted results that would be obtained by the children as a conse- 
quence of their participation in the Culver City Spanish Immersion 
Program. Clearly, the goals that were set in 1971 (Campbell, 1972) 
were based on the results, as they were understood, that had been 
reported in the St. Lambert studies by that time. Hiose developing 
the CCSIP were aware, however, of the several obvious differences 
between the French immersion program in St. Lambert and the Span- 
ish immersion program in Culver City. The most striking difference 
was the role that French plays in the social, political, and economic 
life of the residents of Quebec as compared to the role of Spanish in 
those same areas in southern California. Would this apparent differ- 
ence in the status of each languge group have an effect on the relative 
success of the two immersion programs? 

The question posed is obviously not a trivial matter. The different 
status of each language group marks a fundamental difference in 
implicit or explicit expectations held by the supporting Anglo com- 
munities in the two programs. Parents in the St. Lambert community 
clearly anticipated a need for their children to acquire French as a 
second language, one that would serve as a lifetime medium for aca- 
demic, professional, commercial, and social interaction with the 
increasingly powerful francophone population in the province of 
Quebec. Judging from the stated reasons of the parents for enrolling 
their children in the Spanish immersion program in Culver City, one 
finds little evidence that these parents expected anything more than 
that their children would learn a foreign language, a language that 
might be of some use in southern California but not one that might be 
considered a critical factor in their children's academic or economic 
futures. 

Nevertheless, in both Canada and the United States, the immersion 
programs are additive in nature. That is, in addition to the full and 
complete development of English, the home language of the children, 
they are provided with opportunities to acquire a foreign language.' 
This situation is in sharp contrast to that found in the typical "transi- 
tional" bilingual education program for minority children. In this 
kind of program, after a brief one- or two-year period during which 
children are taught in their native language, they are given no addi- 
tional opportunities, in the school context, to develop scholastic skills 
in their home language. 

In spite of the different roles that Spanish plays in southern Califor- 
nia and French in Quebec and the different expectations held by 
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piirenls as to the iiupnrlaiK'c i>t the torcign language fur their ehil- 
dvcu\ professional, soeial, and aeaileniie futures, a set of predictions 
for the CX;S1P was established that seemed to ennform to the results 
derived from the St. Lambert projeet as follows: 
. • I he children will aeqiiire a natisc-likc pr(^ncieney in speaking, under- 
stanihng. reading, and writing Spai ish (the assumption being that by 
ihe end of the kindergiuten year, the children would have attained a 
high degree of prolieieney in understanding spuken Spanish and that 
prolieieney in production would become evident in the first and second 
grades). 

• I hey will make normal progress in achies ing the standard objectives ot 
the clenientary school curricidiuu (language arts in Ijiglish will be 
iiuroduced :is part of the second grade curriculum). 

• I hey will maintain normal progress in the maturation process of their 
first language (Tnglish). 

• Ihey will develop positive attitudes toward representatives of the 
Spiinish-speaking ct>mnumity while maintaining a positive self-image 
as representatives of the F-nglish-speaking community. (Campbell. 
1072. p. S2) 

Several comtuents are in order about the four predictions made 
prcviouslv. One should note that, in the first and third predictions, 
the children not only would acquire a high degree of proficiency m 
the toreigii language, Spanish, but also would maintain and develop 
their competence in their home language, English. Implied in the 
second prediction is the assumption that, in spite of early immersion 
in a foreign language, the children would, when their entire elemen- 
tary school achievement record was evaluated, compare favorably 
with their peers who had received all of their education in English. 
The implication of this comment, and it is again of special interest 
when we think of the implementation of immersion for minority 
children, is this: If there were any evidence that immersion were 
detrimental to the students^ scholastic achievements, then the medium 
of instruction of the curriculum would revert to the children's native 
language. This alternative is never available to non-English-speaking 
students in our public schools. 

The fourth prediction reflects a concern for how Anglo students 
will feel about Hispanic people and the cultures that they represent as 
a consequence of immersion education. But of equal concern is how 
these students will feel about the culture of which they are a member. 

To return to these predictions and the implicit assumptions that 
underlie them later on will be useful. Those who would recommend 
immersion in English for minority students must realize that these 
goals are inherent to and constitute an integral aspect of the immer- 
sion model of foreign language education. 
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Theoretical Underpinnings of Immersion 



Another cliniension of a dcrinition of ininiersion is an attempt to 
describe it in terms ol' the theoretical constructs on which it was hascd. 
Unrortunately, tlie Culver City immersion program was developed 
and implemented without the henel'it of a well-defined set of hypoth- 
eses about language acquisition. As noted previously, there were 
predictions as to the benefits that would accrue to the participants, 
I'hesc benefits, liowevcr, were based on the well-documented suc- 
cesses of children in the St, Lambert program, not on a sot of cause 
and effect assumptions that had been previously establislicd in psy- 
cholinguistic theories of second language acquisition (SI. A), In fact, 
one can say with some confidence that the state of the art of SI. A 
theory was in its infancy at the time of the program's inception and 
that the tremendous advances in that area since 1971 have been con- 
current with, but to a large extent independent of, the history of 
foreign language immersion programs in Canada and in the United 
States. 

It is therefore of some interest to compare the conditions of instruc- 
tion under which CCSII^ children are expected to acquire Spanish 
and the conditions under which cunenl psycholinguistic theory 
would claim to be optimal for second language acquisition. 

Of all current theoretical positions held by SLA researchers, those 
formulated by Krashen ( 1981, p. 56) seem most closely relevant to the 
attempts in this paper to define and explain immersion. Krashen 
enumerates and discusses five hypotheses: 

1. The acquisition-learning hypothesis 

2. The natural order hypothesis 

3. The monitor hypothesis 

4. The input hypothesis 

5. The affective filter hypothesis 

In consideration of Krashen's first hypothesis, the acquisition- 
learning hypothesis, the immersion model of foreign language educa- 
tion provides an extremely rich, convenient, and almost laboratory- 
like environment in which to observe and measure children's capacity 
to acquire a foreign language; that is, to gain competence in a foreign 
language in a manner that Krashen in his article '^Bilingual Education 
and Second Language Acquisition Theory" describes as: 

. . . similar to the way children develop first language competence , . . a 
subconscious process in two senses: people are not often aware that they 
are acquiring a language while they are doing so. What they are aware of 
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IS wwwy, the lanfUMKi' ^'i '^nim* roiiiiumiu'iiUNc pm pose, Also. Uu'N iiic \uA 
oWcw awaic i)l whai lIu'N lia\c iuipnuHl; llu's iisuiillv iimiu»i dcsci or 
lalk aboiii Ihc uHcs tlu'\ ha\r ac^piitiJ, bul \u\\c a "led" ItM Hk' 
lai^f^iiagc. (p, 

1 he aciiui\iii(fn process is in eonliasi [olcafninii a lorei^.n lan|.Mia^H' 
as a coiisci|iiciicc ot iiislruclion which leads lo *v . . knowing aboiil 
hui^iia^»e or tornial knowleiU^c ot a lan^ua^e. . . . lii CNcrvilay terms 
(/(Y////.v/nV)// is picking up a langnajjje. Onlinary cqiuvalciits (or lairn- 
ini^ iiiclmie graiiiiiiar ami rules" (p. 56). C'lirreiil theory suggests that 
(U'lfui.sidon is by tar the niorj powerful cbaiiiiel tor an iiuliviihial t(^ 
develop competence in a second language. This assumption is mani- 
fested in the immersion model of foreign language" education, since 
formal instruction in the grammatical or phonological rules of Span- 
ish is not a programmatic feature of immersion programs. A Culver 
City itnnicrsion student, responding to a cpiestioii posed by a news- 
paper re[)orter, has been quoted as saying. ''We do not study Spanish, 
we study in Spanish." In that statement she captured one of the basic 
tenets of the language immersion approach which would seem lo be 
completeh compatible with tlic implications of Krashen s first hypoth- 
esis and its interdependence with the second and third hypothesej> 
as well. 

According to the secotid h\pothesis, the natural order hypothesis. 

. . students acquire (not learn) grammatical structures in a predict- 
able order; that is, certain grammatical structures tend to be acquired 
early and others late." This hypothesis is amenable to testing in the 
inuiiersion cotUext, Indeed, some phonological data have already 
been collected and analyzed (Snow and Campbell, 1981) that will 
provide a basis for future studies of this hypotheses. 

The third hypothesis, the monitor hypothesis, is closely related to 
the first one. According to the third hypothesis, ''conscious learning '\s 
not at all responsible for our tluency but has only one tunction: it can 
be used as an editor or monitor." This hypothesis is taken here as 
relevant to the discussion later in this paper of CCSH^ student perfor- 
mance in Spanish. 

If immersion depends almost entirely on acquisition (the first 
hypothesis) for the development of foreign language competence, 
then a question of how acquisition happens must be raised. The 
answer comes in the forn^ of the fourth hypothesis, the input hypothe- 
sis. Some of the key assumptions underlying this hypothesis, in Krash- 
en's words, are as follows: 

The input hypothesis postulates that we acquire by , . . understanding 
language that contains input containing structures that are a bit beyond 
the acquirer's current level. 
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ihe huni o\ {\\c uipiii tn »maKviii|-' tt Wi* t|u ihis, vvc istn luulciMiinil 
Lm^uia^'c that coiuains stnicttiics ^^v» lUi noi '*kiHu\ *' In inilwin^ conicxt, 
cMiaiin^'uistic inh)iniaiion, iwui owy kiuiv\lciU?.o i^l ilic woild. 

I he tk'si v\a> ti) *MC4U'ir' spoakln^. iucoulifi^? lo ilns view; is simply ii> 
|>i u\ iJc •\'i)fnpichonsjh|c uipiii/' Sprccli will ct>nu' vvlu'n tho awHpiiici locls 
rcaJy, (pp, ^8 5*)| 

(/arclitl icailtiu? ot the ictcrcnccil article by Krashcn ( I) would 
till in many ol ilic f»aps in his cxcollcnt ilisciission i>l the input 
liypi>thcsis not captiiicd in tluvsc sclcL'lecl quotations. Apparently, 
however, the iininersion nuxleL as lielineil in this paper and exenipli- 
lied in the CuUer City program, provides an opportunity lor close 
examination this hvpothesis. C'CSIP teachers would appear to 
provide nearly ideal con.prehensible input to their stuilcnts tlirough 
their almost iiiexliaustive use of gestures, audiovisual aids, realia, and 
perluips of critical importance, tlieir verbal reactions (tor example, 
repetition, relormulation, and reduction ot" language) to indications 
ol their students' incomprehension ol messages. I'urthermorc. the 
children are granted a silent period in kindergarten before they are 
required to speak Spanislu "a plienonjcnon of second language acqui- 
sition that is consistem with the input liypothesis.'' (p. 60) 

Krashen s fitth hypothesis, the affective filter hypotliesis. states, in 
part, that anxiety, motivation, and self-confidence are related to suc- 
cess in second language acquisitioti. Inirthermore. he hypotliesi/es 
that: 

. . . these alTeetive faeiors relate iDore directly to subconscious language 
acquisition than to conscious learning, because we see stronger relation- 
ships between these affective varibles when communicative-type tests are 
used (tests that' require the use of the acquired system) and when wc test 
students w ho have had a chance to acquire the language and not just learn 
it in foreign language classes, (p. 62) 

As has already been noted, Uic CCSIP children have massive oppor- 
tunities, in the school context, to apply their subconscious language 
acquisition strategies. Therefore, these affective factors loom large in 
this description of the features of current theory and practices in 
CCSIP classrooms. 

Although no formal ethnographic and certainly no empirical test- 
ing has been done to determine the anxiety level of CCSIP children 
during their immersion experience, especially during the early days of 
the kindergarten year (which one would think might be the most 
anxiety-ridden period), no evidence exists that these monolingual 
English-speaking children are adversely affected emotionally by their 
encounter with a monolingual Spanish-speaking teacher. If one spec- 
ulates why this situation is so, one would look first to the behavior of 
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the teachers who (1) hold high expectations that the children can and 
will learn to communicate with them in Spanish; (2) are exceedingly 
gentle, patient, and tolerant in their treatment of the children; and (3) 
are quite sympathetic and empathetic with the children's predicament 
in that they have, especially the early grade teachers, been in the 
children's shoes as part of their own personal experiences. 

Also, the children are never frustrated because the teacher fails to 
understand and respond to their urgent personal needs. The teachers 
are, as stated earlier, bilingual. Finally, although encouraged to use 
Spanish, the children may and do speak English with each other at 
will. There appears to be littk in the immersion model that would 
cause these children anxiety, which is not to say that this feeling does 
not occur. 

It is difficult to speak of discrete motivational factors that might be 
attributed to or recognized in five-year-old CCSIP children. How- 
ever, one suspects that the immediate positive feedback in the form of 
attention and praise the children receive from teachers, parents, and, 
occasionally, media reporters could be considered motivating factors. 

At what point and to what degree the children begin to understand 
the potential uses to which they might employ their Spanish language 
abilities are still unclear. However, by the sixth grade, the students 
can and do articulate perceived benefits of learning Spanish; for 
example, getting a job, communicating with Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, and fulfilling university foreign language requirements (Snow, 
1979). 

All in all, there appears to be a very close match between the 
hypothesized optimal conditions for SLA and the conditions for SLA 
found in the Culver City immersion program. In a sense immersion 
can then be defined, in part, as a model of foreign language educa- 
tion whose conditions arc largely consistent with Krashen's five 
hypotheses. 




Results Obtained from Immersion 

In the effort to define immersion, we have thus far examined the 
human and logistical factors as well as the predicted results and the 
compatibility of CCSIP with hypotheses underlying current SLA the- 
ory. A final form of definition can be given now in terms of results 
that have been documented from the actual implementation of the 
model. 

Keeping in mind the 1971 predictions for the program and the 
apparent near optimal conditions for studer\ts' second language 
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acquisition, wc now have a frame of reference in which to examine 
the results obtained from the Culver City immersion program. We 
will begin by reviewing the results that relate to the second, third, and 
fourth predictions and then return to the first one. 

As has been the case with children in the French immersion pro- 
grams in Canada (Lambert and MacNamara, 1969; Tucker and oth- 
ers, 1971), CCSIP children have consistently performed scholastically 
at a level equal to or higher than their peers who have received all of 
their elementary school education in English. Table I was prepared 
by Culver City school officials for distribution to parents, the Culver 
City school board, and other interested parties. The comparative 
grade-level results that this table shows for three consecutive years of 
sixth grade students' performance on the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) is typical of the results obtained on all scholasti- 
cally oriented tests required by the school system. Clearly, CCSIP 
children's performance justifies and satisfies the second prediction 
stated previously. Furthermore, since a substantial amount of formal 
schocJl testing measures English language skills, it is clear from the 
results reported in Table 1 that, with the exception of mechanics and 
spelling, CCSIP children are as proficient as their peers in their En- 
glish language abilities. In the case of vocabulary, comprehension, 
and expression, these children far exceed their peers. 

Has the fourth prediction been supported as well? Several attempts 
have been made by researchers to measure CCSIP children's atti- 
tudes. Waldman (1975) found that: 

The CCSIP children have the same positive attitudes toward the Anglo 
culture and English speakers as the other children (native English- 
speaking students enrolled in a traditional school program). But they had 
more positive attitudes toward the Mexican-American culture and Span- 
ish than the other subjects, (p. 51) 

Jashni (1976), reporting on the CCSIP children's attitudes toward 
their own culture, stated that: 

There were no significant differences at the .01 level of confidence in the 
attitudes toward the English culture of the Cross-Cultural Inventory for 
kindergarten through third grade [.nV] when comparing program, sex, or 
their interaction, (p. 99) 

Using a less empirical approach to her research, Lebach (1974) found 
that: 

The students have developed positive attitudes toward Spanish language 
and culture and toward foreign language learning in general (pp. 7 1 — 72). 

Although the evidence is not overvvhelming, there is reason to believe 
that the fourth prediction has, in fact, been confirmed. 
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Table 1 



Mean Grade Equivalent Scores for Sixth Grade 
CCSIP Students Compared with Other Sixth Graders 
Who Took the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

Three-Year Average— 1977— 1979 
(Norm = 6.1) 





CCSIP 

>7l (fl«C/ll<> 


Nonimmersion 
xtudents in 
same school 


Culver City 
Unified School 
District 


R All Hi n o 
i\ vauiiig 








Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


7.50 
8.10 


6.80 
6.80 


6.61 
6.60 


Total 


7.80 


6.80 


6.61 


Mathematics 








Computation 

Concepts 

Applications 


7.00 
6.80 
7.00 


6.50 
6.40 
6.30 


6.49 
6.22 
6.31 


Total 


6.90 


6.20 . 


6.29 


Language 

Mechanics 
Expression 
Spelling 


5.00 
9.00 
5.60 


7.60 
7.00 
5.90 


7.08 
6.95 
5.90 


Total 


6.70 


6.40 


6.48 


Total Battery 


7.10 


6.40 


6.33 



SOTE: Results are reported in grade equivalent scores. The term loial refers to the average 
grade equivalent score for a subject matter area. 



Clearly, if the conditions surrounding the CCSIP program remain 
the same, parents, school personnel, and the public can be confident 
that children who follow.the CCSIP curriculum will not be disadvan- 
taged insofar as their scholastic performance, prediction 2; Eiiglish 
language development, prediction 3; or self-concept, prediction 4, are 
concerned. In fact, the opposite seems to be true in each case. 

This statement is, all things considered, a very powerful one with 
enormous implications. Research studies have repeatedly demon- 
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stratecl thai under the cDiulilions described lluis far, in spite of or as a 
consequence of, children receiving up lo 60 percent of their total 
elementary school education in a second language, they will perform 
scholastically as well as, or better than, their peers and will have a 
broader sociocultural perspective of themselves and of representa- 
tives of at least one other ethnic group. This situation must be con- 
sidered a clear, positive advantage. If in addition to these accom- 
plishments, one finds that the children also make substantial progress 
toward acquisition of a foreign language, then the immersion model 
becomes extremely attractive. 

We can now return to the first prediction; namely, "The children 
will acquire native-like proficiency in speaking, understanding, read- 
ing, and writing Spanish." This prediction is the one most intimately 
related to SLA theory as manifested in Krashen's five hypoetheses. 
This prediction pertains to that area that typically is of major interest 
to foreign language educators. Just how much Spanish do students 
learn in the Culver City immersion program? 

The response to this question must be broken down into two sub- 
questions: (1) When students are tested for linguistic accuracy in their 
use of Spanish, how well do. they perform? and (2) What can they do 
with the Spanish they know? These questions are another way of 
asking about the students' linguistic competence versus their commu- 
nicative competence, or at least nearly so. 

Clearly, the 1971 prediction as far as the students' linguistic com- 
petence is concerned was overly optimistic. Even after seven years 
(kindergarten through the sixth grade) of participation in CCSIP, the 
children still do not sound like native speakers of Spanish, nor can 
they perform as well as native speakers in reading, writing, or aural 
comprehension. Their Spanish is accented, they make grammatical 
and pronunciation errors, and they misuse or are ignorant of vocabu- 
lary that would be common knowledge to native speakers of their 
own age groups. Plann's research led her to the following conclusions: 

...in a cross-sectional study of their [CCSIP students] acquisition of 
agreement rules for article-noun-adjective gender and number, and for 
verb person and number, it was shown that none of these forms could be 
considered fully acquired. Furthermore.no definite trend of improvement 
across grades was found. (1979. p. | 19) 

Somewhat earlier, Plann made this observation: 

Both the tenaciousness and systemacity [sic] of these errors suggest the 
development of a classroom dialect peculiar to Spanish Immersion Pro- 
gram students. The children ... reinforce each other's incorrect usage, 
and fossilization at the morphological level results. This may be an inevit- 
able by-product of acquisition of a second language in an immersion 
program. (1977. p. 131) 
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Other studies (Cohen, 1976; Boyd, 1974; Plann and Ramirez, 1976: 
Snow and Campbell, 1981) confirm Plann's findings as they pertain 
to linguistic competence. Evelyn Hatch (private conversation) specu- 
lated that Chicano children who produced the same number of errors 
in their production of English as the typical CCSIP child produces in 
Spanish would be categorized among those who were in dire need of 
ESL instruction. 

Earlier in this paper it was established that there appeared to be a 
very close match between current SLA theory and the salient features 
of the immersion model of foreign language education. It was espe- 
cially noted that immersion, as practiced in the Culver City program, 
would seem to offer precisely the kind of comprehensible input that 
would be optimal for students' efficient second language acquisition. 
However, the evaluations of CCSIP students' production of Spanish 
previously reported indicate that, in spite of nearly 4,000 hours of 
classroom exposure, students have not acquired full command of the 
syntactic, morphological, lexical, or phonological rules of Spanish. 
SLA scholars have, in fact, anticipated and discussed this phenom- 
enon. Corder (1967), Krashen (1976), and others have noted the 
critical difference between input and intake. Clearly, CCSIP children 
do not process for acquisition all of the Spanish they are exposed to. 
Just as in all areas of learning, a continuum exists along which the 
CCSIP students fall insofar as their acquisition of Spanish is con- 
cerned. That is, given what appears to be equal opportunity to 
acquire Spanish, some students demonstrate extremely low levels of 
grammaticality in their production of Spanish while others, in the 
same quantity, consistently produce nearly error-free oral and written 
Spanish. Speculation as to why this is the case leads one to take very 
seriously the effects of Krashen's "affective filter" hypothesis. 

It has been said that the CCSIP students are indeed sheltered, 
protected, and encouraged 'in the immersion context. Never is their 
performance in Spanish ridiculed; in fact, they frequently receive 
enthusiastic praise for even their deviant utterances. There appears to 
be a minimum of the kind of social pressure or the amount of overt 
correction by teachers that might motivate the students to modify 
their production toward the native-speaker norm. Apparently, the 
CCSIP students typically reach a level of linguistic competence ade- 
quate for communicative purposes and are indeed prepared to make 
the next step toward native-like linguistic competence, but they are 
unlikely to do so until there are reasonable, powerful motives to do 
so. 

In the previous few paragraphs, it has been emphasized that the 
1971 prediction that CCSIP students would have native-like compe- 
tence in Spanish was overly optimistic. It must be reiterated, how- 
ever, that, while the children's speech is typically accented (in some 
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way deviant), the children produce a very high percentage of the 
linguistic forms required in any given utterance in adherence to the 
linguistic rules of Spanish. In fact, the students' degree of grammati- 
cality, that is, the correct selection of lexical and grammatical forms 
and the correct pronunciation in the production and comprehension 
of Spanish utterances, far exceeds the degree of ungrammaticality. 
Only when the actual results are compared to the 1971 prediction is 
there reason for concern. When compared to children from any other 
known elementary school foreign language program, CCSIP children 
are extraordinarily competent. In the future, given a social or scholas- 
tic need, these children will, it is confidently assumed, modify their 
production rapidly and efficiently toward native speaker norms. 

if the 1971 prediction had been worded in a slightly different way, 
one would find that the CCSIP experience has been extremely suc- 
cessful. The prediction might have read: 

Students who participate in the CCSIP (K 6) will be able to use Spanish 
to fulfill social and scholastic tasks related to the domain of the school. 

Substantial evidence exists that this post hoc prediction has been 
more than satisfied. Students use Spanish daily to communicate their 
needs, desires, requests, and feelings, to their teachers, to their peers, 
and to the frequent classroom visitors (Boyd, 1974; Flores, 1973). 
Outside the school, anecdotal evidence from parents j and teachers 
suggests that the children have participated, in Spanish, in many 
social interactions in the greater Los Angeles community and, of 
great pride to parents, in international travel in Spanish-speaking 
countries. Galvan and Campbell (1979) presented experimental evi- 
dence of the children's ability to act as interpreters in a setting outside 
the classroom. These researchers argued that this ability indicates 
that CCSIP children can successfully use Spanish for authentic com- 
municative purposes. Rarely has it been possible to make such strong 
claims about the level of communicative competence that can be 
gained from students' participation in any other foreign language 
education program that has been offered in American schools. 

The post hoc prediction has also been confirmed insofar as the use 
of Spanish for scholastic purposes. Abundant observational evidence 
exists of the students' ability to u.se Spanish in all facets of classroom 
work in all content areas. The most convincing evidence of students' 
level of achievement in this area, however, is found in the students' 
performance on the CTBS test given in Spanish. 

Over the past four years, the CTBS (Espanol) has been adminis- 
tered to sixth grade CCSI P children. As shown in Table 2, the immer- 
sion program students typically fall behind no more than a few 
months in grade level and, in some cases, are ahead of the norming 
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Table 2 



Mean Grade Equivalent Scores for Sixth Grade 
Students Who Took the CTBS—Espanol 
1979—1982 





7979 


1980 


198 1 


1982 


Norm 6.8 


Norm 6.8 


Norm 6.8 


Norm 6.7 


Reading 










Vocabulary 


6.2 




6.5 


5.5 


Comprehension 


6.2 




7.0 


6.8 


Toial 


6.3 


5.7 


6.6 


6.1 


Mathematics 










Compulation 


7.3 




9.6 


7.9 


Concepts 


6.0 




8.4 


6.7 


Applications 


7.0 




8.5 


7.3 


Total 


7.0 




8.9 


7.1 



•Scores not available. 

SOTE: Results are rcporicd in grade equivalent scores. The term laial refers to the average 
grade equivalent score for a subject matter area. 



group of native Spanish-speaking children in reading skills and are 
considerably beyond the norm in mathematics. 

In summarizing the discussion of results that have been observed as 
a consequence of student participation in the CCSIP, one finds that 
students from the immersion model have a very high level of commu- 
nicative competence in a foreign language without detracting from 
their normal development in their first language or from their success 
in scholastic achievement. Further, this program provides opportuni- 
ties for the enhancement of students' understanding and appreciation 
of other ethnolinguistic groups without a reduction in the students' 
self-esteem. In other words, with the exception of the students' acqui- 
sition of a native-like level of linguistic competence, the 1971 predic- 
tions have been attained. These findings correspond to those recorded 
for immersion programs in Canada and would, we can safely predict, 
be found for similar programs inaugurated in other schools in the 
United States or elsewhere. 




Conclusion 

riiis paper began with a discussion o( the paucity of foreign lan- 
guage resources in the United States. Next came a description and a 
definition of a model of foreign language education that has demon- 
strated in Canada and in the United States a potential for producing 
students capable of using foreign languages to fulfill authentic, real- 
life social and scholastic needs. Furthci, the conditions were de- 
scribed that were present, in terms of personnel, time, and other 
variables that, combined, seem to account for the children's achieve- 
ments. Even though there appear to be limitations on what can be 
accomplished insofar as linguistic competence is concerned, the gains 
that children make toward acquiring foreign languages would sup- 
port recommendations foi" the immersion model as an optional pro- 
gram for children in school districts across America. It is indeed 
heartening to note that programs similar to the Culver City program 
are now flourishing in a number of American cities and that the 
number of schools offering immersion or partial immersion programs 
is increasing each year. (See the appendix to this paper for informa- 
tion about these schools prepared bv Rhodes and Schreibstein, 
[1983]). 

The speculations raised earlier as to why Americans are so reluc- 
tant to support foreign language education for their children can be 
^reexamined. It is true that English is in a favored position as an 
international lini^ua franca. Yet, as Congressman Paul Simon's book 
The Ton^uC'Ticd American (1980) so painfully demonstrates, our 
collective incompetence in foreign languages is costing us dearly in 
international prestige, in economic and political competition, and 
e\'en in areas of national defense. His message must find ways* of 
reaching the public. 

Fears that the addition of foreign language education programs 
would substantially increase the cost of elementary school education 
can now be easily allayed. The CCSIP program has not required the 
addition of extra teachers, additional space, or even significant 
amounts of extra funds for instructional materials. Neither the 
CCSIP program, nor any other known immersion program, has 
increased the operational costs of schools in any appreciable way. 
This information must also be passed on to a cost-conscious public. 

Many parents have been worried about the effects that foreign 
language study might have on their children's overall scholastic 
achievement. As has now been convincingly demonstrated in dozens 
and do/ens of cases, English-speaking children who participate in 
immersion programs typically perform on a par with or even better 
than their peers who follow an English-only curriculum. Thus, in 
most cases, parents' fears are unfounded. The real problem appears to 
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be that most parents are not aware of these results and eonsequently 
are unable to make knowledgeable decisions about the language edu- 
cation of their children. 

Finally, the stereotypical negative foreign language experience that 
many Americans have shared, one that colors our collective view 
about foreign language study, can be laid to rest. The immersion 
model of foreign language education has provided children with 
opportunities to acquire overall competence in a second language 
that permits them to use thtjt language for real-life, authentic social 
and scholastic purposes. The model has indeed allowed students to 
become functional bilinguals to a degree that has never been matched 
in the history of foreign language education in our public schools in 
this country. Surely, it is time to provide our children and our nation 
with the benefits that can be derived from this model of foreign lan- 
guage instruction. ^ ' ^ 
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The Inadequs^cy of English 
Immersion {Education as an 
Educational Approach for 
Language Minority Students 
in the United States 

Eduardo Hernandez-Chavez 
Instituto de Lengua y Cultura 
Elmira, California^ 

Over the years the public school system in the United States has not 
provided an adequate education to students from subordinate lan- 
guage minority groups, 2 These groups have, in general, the lowest 
academic achievement, the highest attrition rates, and the lowest 
records of college enrollment in comparison with all other groups. 
This systematic failure of the nation's schools to meet the needs of 
minority students is endemic and has been amply documented (Cole- 
man, 1969; Carter, 1970; A Better^ . , : , 1975; Mexican , , , , 1978; 
Bilingual . , , , 1978; Domestic , , . , 1978; Carter and Segura, 1979; 
The Condition , , . , 1980), Latino students, for example, are reported 
consistently to have lower achievement scores at every grade than do 
other groups, with an increasing discrepancy in the higher grades. 
These students tend to be overage for their grade, and inordinately 



'Acknowledgment is due to staff members in the Cross-Cultural Resource Center. California 
State University. Sacramento, for their assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

clear distinction needs to be made between repressed eihnolinguisiic groups and those that 
participate more or less freely in American society. The former are comprised principally of the 
Native American peoples, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, Hawaiians, and Filipinos. They are groups 
whose status is determined historically through military conquest or economic or political 
domini^tion, peoples whom John Ogbu (1978) refers to as caste minorities. Other ethnolinguistic 
groups are mainly immigrants or thpir descendants who seek economic, religious, or political 
opportunity in the United States. Many are white Europeans such as the Jews, Greeks, or 
Estonians, though mariy are not; e.g., Cubans, Japanese, or Vietnamese. The repressed groups 
have the lowest status in society and are severely discriminated against; the immigrant groups— 
especially those who are nonwhite— are not yet considered "full" Americans, but for political 
and sociohistorical reasons, they are generally more assimilable to the wider society and there- 
fore more acceptable. (See Ogbu [1978] and Malute-Bianchi [ 1980] for a more detailed discus- 
sion.) In this paper the term language minority will be used to refer to the repressed 
ethnolinguistic groups. 

^Only the first major word of a title is given for references in the text that are cited according 
to their title. The complete titles appear in the selected references section at the end of this 
paper. 
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high percentages arc classified and placed below ^riuk level or in 
classes for the educable mentally retarded. Dropout rates tor this 
group are among the highest in the nation. Of those who finish hii;;h 
school, a small proportion of students enter college; and even fewer 
nnally graduate. Similar patterns of failure are documented for 
Native American children (Kennedy, 1969) and for Hawaiian chil- 
dren (Gallimore and Boggs, 1974), with even more dismal statistics. 

Social .scientists and educators have traditionally placed the source 
of these kinds of problems in the cultural, linguistic, and social char- 
acter of the minority language groups themselves. In addition, they 
maintain that the students do not hold the values appropriate to 
achieving a high level of education, and lack the cultural experiences 
thought to be adequate for proper schooling. E.xemplifying this view. 
Heller (1966) writes: 

riic kind of sociali/ation ihai ihc Mexican-American children generally 
reeei\e ai home is noi conducive lo ihe developnicni of ihe capacities 
needed for advancement in a dynamic industrialized society. This tvpc of 
upbringing creates stumbling blocks to future advancement by stressing 
values that hinder mobility family ties, honor, masculinity, and living in 
the present and b\ neglecting values that are conducive to it achievement, 
independence, and deferred gratification, (pp. 3,V 34) 

The language problem is considered equally damaging. The lack of 
English is believe(^ to make the children unable to understand instruc- 
tion; the native language is impoverished and an inappropriate vehi- 
cle for conceptual development; and bilingualism impedes the 
proficient learning of English (Mexican . . . , 1978). 

In the opinion of social scientists and educators, the low socioeco- 
nomic status of most language minority children further aggravates 
the problem. Poor health care, malnourishment, an environment not 
conducive to academic work, and poorly educated parents, who can- 
not provide either the motivation or the substantive. help for school- 
work, are all considered to contribute significantly to the academic 
difficulties of the minority child. 



Thus, the child, the child's family, and the child's culture are 
defined as the principal causes of educational failure. Schooling and 
academic learning are assumed to be uniform and objective processes; 
children, however, arrive in various stages of preparedness to benefit 
from these processes. According to some points of view, if children 
are unprepared, they must be made over and shaped to fit the require- 
ments of the educational system. For language minority children, the 
language barrier is identified as the major obstacle, and breaching 
this barrier is the principal strategy for opening the doors to learning. 
Rarely is the adequacy of the educational system itself questioned. 
Rather, educators have concerned themselves almost exclusively with 
ways in which to change the child to adapt to the norms of the school. 
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Historical Approaches to Language Minority Education 

From these kinds of ideas have evolved a variety of instructional 
approaches Tor language minority education in the United States. I'he 
earliest and still most prevalent philosophy strives for the rapid and 
eomnlete assimilation of the student, riiree quarters of a century ago, 
Khvood Cubberly (1909) stated that it was the task of society to: 
assimilate and anialganiaie these people as a part of our American 
race, and to implant in their children, so far as can be done, the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of righteousness, law and order, and our popular 
government . . . (pp. 15-16). 

According to Israel Zangwill in The Melting Pot: Drama in Four 
Acts (1909), the school's mission is to transmit the values of society, 
which in this case are the ideals of the crucible, the **fires of God" that 
are **making America." 

Submersion 

F-'rom this social philosophy is derived the laissez faire approach to 
minority education, what has generally become known as submer- 
sion. (See Schooling and Language Minority Stuclents: A Theoretical 
Framework, p. 217.) Language minority children were schooled with 
no recognition of differences in language and culture, except as 
impediments to learning and as a burden to the efficiency of the 
school. If these children did not know the language, they were 
expected to learn it before their education could proceed. 

This raw Submersion approach is no longer widely used with 
monolingual speakers of minority languages, though it is quite regu- 
larly used with children who have acquired a minimal functional 
command of English. Such children are often Jominant jn their 
native language although they may comprehend and speak English 
fairly well in face-to-face communication. Since the language barrier 
is thought no longer to be a problem, the children are placed in the 
regular school programs alongside native speakers of English. If these 
children continue to have academic problems, as large numbers of 
them do, these difficulties are seen as confirmation of cultural deficits 
which the school can do little about. 

e The effects of submersion were, and are, extremely damagmg. 
Minority children in these kinds of prdgrams appear to their teachers 
and classmates as inferior because of their language, culture, and 
social position; and these children themselves soon acquire strong 
feelings of inferiority. They become ashamed of who they are and of 
their parents, and their rejection by the majority groups deepens their 
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aliiMialion. Hy the time these children can function in English suffi- 
ciently well to receive instruction, they arc far behind their classmates 
in academic skills, Confused and feeling unworthy, they become con- 
vinced that they are unable to perform well in school. Typically, the 
result is academic failure, truancy, and, eventually, dropping out. 

English us u Second Language 

Following World War II, with the increasing urbanization of the 
population and the consequent requirements for a more literate work 
force, the need arose for a more efficient method to assimilate lan- 
guage minorities. Models of compensatory education were developed 
which began to take account of social and cultural differences, but 
which saw these differences as deficiencies that had to be remedied for 
the child to become acculturated (Davis, 1948; Deutsch, 1964; Ricss- 
man, 1 962). In this context the work of structural linguists during the 
war provided the sougflt-after approach in English-as-a-foreign- 
language methodology, later becoming English as a second language, 
or ESL. Language minority students were drilled intensively in oral 
English structures to hasten their learning of English and to prepare 
them for academic irrstruction. The rest of these students' schooling 
basically followed the submersion model. 

Neither submersion alone nor ESL with submersion had an appre- 
ciably positive effect on English acquisition or academic achievement. 
Linguistic minority children continued to show low academic scores, 
high truancy and dropout rates, and all the other manifestations of 
alienation from the schools (Mexican , . . , 1978). Larger numbers of 
students began to attain functional English proficiency, perhaps not 
so much because of the special programs but because of these stu- 
dents' greater social contact with the language. 

Bilingual Education 

The civil rights movement of the 1960s brought with it increasing 
demands for a better and more relevant education. Language minor- 
ity groups included in virtually every set of demands a call for bilin- 
gual and culturally responsive schools. Bilingual education was to be 
a system of education wherein the students' native language and cul- 
ture were valued, the students were enabled to develop a positive 
self-image, the students' opportunities for academic success were 
enhanced, and the students' solidarity with their communities was 
strengthened. 

The response of political and educational leaders was swift, predict- 
able, and reactionary. It was imperative politically to defuse the civil 
rights protest movement, and with the economy on a war basis 
because of the Vietnam War, it was advantageous to prepare larger 
numbers of minorities for entry into the military and into technologi- 
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cally advanced industries. Bilingual education was olTered as a means 
of preparing these minorities. By avoiding early academic retardation 
and promising to accelerate English acquisition, advocates of bilin- 
gual education olTered an approach that was superior to ESL and 
submersion and was a I'elicitou.s response to political pressures and 
economic necessities. This program^ label ostensibly met protestors' 
demands, but its underlying philosophy and goals maintained intact ^ 
the compensatory approach.^ This rationales succinctly expressed in 
the California Education Code, which states: 

[A] lack of English language comnuinicaiion skills presents an obstacle to 
such pupils' right to an equal educational opportunity which can be 
removed by instruction and training in the pupils' primary languages 
while such pupils are learning English (Section 52161). 

The primary goal of these transitional bilingual education pro- 
grams as stated in the California Education Code is as follows: , 

... as effectively and efficiently as possible, to develop in each child 
fluency in English (Section 52161). 

The conflicting perceptions of the objectives of bilingual education 
between proponents and opponents of the approach have led to acri- 
monious debate about this program's effectiveness. Minority advo- 
cates claim that bilingual education is successful because it supports 
the self-image of children, teaches them about their culture, and helps 
them to maintain their native language— all seen as important pre- 
conditions for successful academic achievement. Opponents cite evi- 
dence such as the American Institutes for Research (AIR) study 
(Danoff, 1978) that the programs do not improve English acquisition 
or academic ^chievement. They believe that the instructional use of 
the native language is the cause of this result. 

As might be expected, the reality Hes somewhere in between. The 
development of the native language and culture is not a major pur- 
pose of these programs, so in most ca.ses they succeed merely in 
allaying to some extent the precipitous language and culture loss that 
occursln nonbilingual programs. The amount of the native language 
that is normally tauglit in bilingual education programs does not 
impede the rapid acquisition of oral English skills. However, there is 
a serious question as to whether the programs have any significant 
positive effect on the formal language skills involved in reading or on 
other academic learning. Thus, it appears that transitional bilingual 
education as it is generally practiced in the United States fulfills the 

■^Bilingual education programs arc lo be considered compensaiory, noi because ihe intended 
recipients of the programs are language minority students from poor backgrounds as is so often 
stated (see. for example, Fishman. 1973). but because the express intent of these programs- 
philosophically. legislatively, and programmatically is to overcome presumed linguistic and 
cultural barriers by rehabilitating the student to the norms ol the school. 
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goals ol neither its advocates nor its opponents. This program does 
not maintain and develop the native language and culture, and it fails 
to denionstr^ite clear-cut gains in academic achievement and in for- 
mal English language skills. Perhaps these failings are interrelated 




Immersion: The New Remedy 

Despite bilingual education's firm goals of English acquisition and 
mainstreaming, this program has seemed contrary to the idea that 
one learns English by studying English rather than by being taught in 
ones native language. Bilingualism in the classroom, it is believed of 
necessity reinforces societal bilingualism and raises the specter of eth- 
nic separatism. These fears are being fed by the depressed economic 
conditions ol the early 1980s and are accompanied by a growine 
resentment toward the large numbers of brown-skinned other- 
language-speaking immigrants who, it is believed, depress wages and 
take away jobs. Added to these situations are the tight fiscal policies 
in education throughout the nation and the conservative back to 
basics niovement. The result is a perceived need for still another 
approach to language minority education. 

A model that is currently under very close scrutiny is second lan- 
guage immersion. The requirements for such an approach are that 
English must be taught as efficiently as possible, without the need for 
special materials, specially trained teachers, classroom aides or the 
e.xtra costs of administering a bilingual program. In addition the 
mistakes of submersion education must be avoided by having the 
teachers demonstrate sensitivity towards the linguistic status of the 
students. Yet, the excesses of progressive education must be repu- 
diated by requiring language minority students to succeed academi- 
cally through English only, since this is the language of higher 
education, of commerce, and of all important social interaction. 

The Canadian Programs 

A model for such an approach is believed to be readily available in 
the Canadian immersion programs. These are widely described in the 
literature (see, for example, Lambert and Tucker, 1972; and Swain 
and Lapkin, 1981) and are amply discussed in this publication Thus 
for the purposes of this paper, only a brief summary of the major 
goals and assumptions of these programs, their methodologies, and 
their outcomes will be necessary. 

The overriding goal of the Canadian immersion programs has been 
jthe development of enrichment bilingualism. The students who are to 
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bccotne bilin-i-ual arc native Ilnglish-spcaking studenls earning l-renel 
as a leeond language. The purposes of enrichment bn.ngvu.l.sm a e to 
provide the students with opportunities to participa e •■''■■^ly. " "^'j. 
conon.ic lite of both the Fnglish- and Freneh-speaking reg.o o 
C-anada. to raise the students' eultural awareness ol ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ways and to facihtate soeial interaction among Enghsh and I rtnch 



hese purposes are to be accomplished while maintaining and 
developing the native language. A critical premise of this approach is 
that given particular soeiocu^iral conditions, a home-school lan- 
g ge switch is possible witho.>-deleterious etlects on the students , 
native language proficiency. Another important P--'"';;P^ ° '",'"^,7.; 
sion education is that students in these programs '^^^ l'^'. ' "^^^^^^ 
level of acadcnue achievement equivalent to that of students who 
studv in their native language. (See Genesee, this publication, for a 
tuller discussion of the theoretical principles of immersion education.) 

Vnieallv, children in immersion programs, begin their .schooling 
witi nuent native French-speaking teachers. Th^.j^f ^7hT 
: glish but use French exclusively with the children, though the 
el Wren themselves are permitted to use English in the early stages of 
^^^^ ^^cci m-itter is taught through French, adjusting the 
J d f s^rvu^^ture and vocabulary to one that the students can compre- 
hend In tbis way language and content learning proceed side by .side, 
and content becomes the vehicle of. language acquisition. 

Fngl 1 h nguage arts classes are generally begun when .student.s are 
in the e end gr^Jde or sometimes in the third or fourth grade. The 
time spent in English increases gradually, until by the fourth grade, 
o e-ludf of the in.struction is in English. Native English-speaking 
teachers conduct these classes so that the students a.ssoc.ate the us. of 

each language with particular persons. ,.^u-,hnr-,uvc effort 

The immersion programs were begun as a colldborativt ellort 
betwee U a n of university researchers and parents who were disi lu- 
si^ Kd w th the results of Iraditional foreign language teaching and 
h V hcd to have their children educated in French^ Together, 
hese two groups prevailed on the administrators from the St. Lam- 
ber s rool'system to initiate the experimental P-g-- |^-"-^'^^^^^^^ 
monitored the implementation of the program and evaluated the chi - 
Te^f on a variety of perspectives, including language development, 
^c iden c chievement' and language attitudes. In general these 
studies revealed that the initial expectations were met with respact to 

CO Tnguage (L:) development, first language 
md academic achievement. Indeed, some of the results have exceeded 
'the or?Sexpectations. Thus, although even by the sixth grade, the 
ch iSr n still demonstrated nonnative control of French Pronuncra- 
tion and grammatical .structure, they communicated freely and with 
great skill across all topics. 
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In ai'iulcniic iu'hicvcnicni the stuJcnis were ccjual aiul in some 
arciis superior lo siiulents who hail been sehooled nionolingually, 
eitlier in l-'reneh or in lingHsh. The resuhs of siiuuhircli/cci aehieve- 
nienl tests in niathenuities and seienee ar)J in Iringhsh and l-'reneh 
reading demonstrate that sehooling in a seeonci language using this 
iniinersion model I'aeilitates the transfer of students' aeademie skills 
to their native language. (See Swain, this publieatioiK for a eompre- 
hensive review of evaluation results.) 

Studies in the I'nited States 

Immersion programs instituted in the United States following the 
C anadian model have had very similar results. Russell Campbell (this 
publieation) reports on the Culver City, California, projeet, whieh 
has objeetives and a strueture that are patterned on the St, Lambert 
experiment. Rather than I'reneh, however, the native English speak- 
ers are learning Spanish. I'he findings of the Culver City projeet 
eorrespond very elosely to those of the St, Lambert studies. The 
ehildrcn were able to attain a high level of proficicney in their seeond 
language without harmful eonsequenees in their first. Moreover, they 
were able to learn aeademie eontent while accjuiring a seeond lan- 
guage, lending support to the generalization of the Canadian findings 
to other eonte.xts, Lambert (this publieation) reports on several early 
inimersion programs that have been initiated in various parts of the 
U.S. since the late 1970s. From these programs positive results are 
being obtained that are similar in many ways to those of the Cana- 
dian and Culver City programs. 

Baker and de Kanter (1981) reviewed a program in VleAllen, 
I'e.xas. in which minority children are learning Lnglish through a 
modified immersion approach. At the time of the review, the program 
had been in existence for only one year at the kindergarten level;yet, 
the results obtained indicated that children in this program had made 
impressive gains in their Cnglish oral language development.*^ 

As a result of the Canadian studies, the few inimersion programs 
for n^ajority language students in the United States, and a single 
one-year program ii> English immersion for Chieano children, some 
polieyniakers^and educators have begun to expound the virtues of 
this approach for language minorities, hnmersipn education ap pea rs 
to contain all the proper ingredients for meeting the expressed goals 
of elTeetive English acquisition, for avoiding academic retardation, 
and for providing an environment of "sensitivity" toward the native 
language and culture of the student's. Nevertheless, important and 



' 1 he McAllL'ti priigraiii is nol a good cxampk' ot classical immersion, since t!u* sliulcitts' 
native language is used for a siihstantial portion ot the school day from the hcginniriu. a 
structure more typical ot htliiigual education programs. Also, the children in this program uerc 
alreadv hihngual to an important extent. 
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cnK'i;il diUcicnccs exist hclwccn inuiicrsion programs lor inajorily 
and ininorily language children. In ihc following sections \vc will 
rcNicw sonic ol the more important dilTcrcnccs in the types of pro- 
grams and in their soeioeultural eontexts as a means ofevaluating the 
adetpiaey ol Pnglish immersion as an approach to minority students' 
education. 

Pronraiii (ioals 

Critical among the dincrences are the goals that underlie the 
approaches in the two eontexts. In the ease of majority language 
children, the central purpose is to achieve an enrichment or additive 
hilini^ualisnL The second language is an addition to the child's native 
language skills a socially and economically valuable extension oC 
the childs educational repertoire, niiich like learning to play the 
piano, lor example, or accpiiring computer literacy. The knowledge 
and skills that the child brings to the schooling process and the devel- 
opment of these capabilities are never in question. Indeed, it is a 
rnndamental principle of enrichment immersion that children's aca- 
demic achievement, native language development, and native cultural 
values not only will be unharmed but will be reinforced and enhanced 
by the addition ol prolicient bilingual skills. The acquisition ofbilin- 
gualisni, then, enriches the child in two major ways: (I) by the addi- 
tion of a valuable set ol skills; and (2) by the positive effect of this 
learning on other knowledge, skills, and values that the child already 
has accpiired. 

In contrast, the overriding goal of immersion for language minori- 
ties, as is beginning to be advocated by certain policymakers in the 
United Slates, is (lisplacenient hilini^ualisni or, as it has been called, 
subiractivc bilingualism (see Lambert, this publication). The propo- 
neius of displacement immersion note the importance of tolerance 
and sensitivity toward the native language of the students. Teachers 
should understand the language, and students should be allowed to 
use it for necessary communication. Full proficiency in English, how- 
ever, is the primary objective (e.g.. Baker and de Kanter, 1981: Bilin- 
i^ual . . . , 19H1). English is seen as the only appropriate language of 
education and of commerce, the sine qua non of participation in 
socielv in the United States. The native language, while it is impor- 
lant to the child and the child's family on a personal and ethnic 
cidtural level, does not have the far-reaching practical value of En- 
glish. This language, for most purposes, must take the place of ihc 
native language outside the ethnic community. Even for the most 
important economic purposes, English is used within the ethnic com- 
munis. In displacement immersion the native language is not neces- 
sarily suppressed. The model allows for the introduction of native 
language arts courses in the upper grades and. as already noted, does 
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nol tlciiy llic iH'giniici a liinituci luiictioiuil use of the language. How- 
ever, clcvclopnicnl o\ ilic stiulcnis' nalivc language is clearly not 
aiiKMig the goals ol clisplaccnicnl iinnicrsion as it is in eiiiiclinicnt 
iinnicrsion. 

riie goals of cniichinLMil immersion include the development of 
relatively high levels of skill in a seeond language for limited eco- 
nomie and eross-cultural purposes. Tiiere is little expectation that 
students will acquire completely native-like proHcieneies or that they 
will become dominant users of the second langtiage, In displacement 
immersion, however, the overriding objective is to render the student 
lully prolicient in l-nglish. developing all skills to as near native 
proliciency as possible. In all but home-related domains, students 
sliould ultimately become dominant users ol" linglish, since this skill is 
of greatest importance \\n full social participation in the United 
States. 

rrogram Features 

Directly related to the goals of the two kinds of programs are 
important dilferences in program design. Enrichment immersion is a 
label that is given to what is essentially a special kind of bilingual 
education for speakers of the majority language. The label at once 
designates a program structure and a methodology for teaching lan- 
guage. Structurally in early immersion, the target language is used 
exclusively at first as the medium of instruction. The native language 
IS then phased in by stages until, by the fourth or fifth grade, it 
comprises 40 percent or more of the curriculum. This bilingual 
approach then continues throughout the children's schooling. (Con- 
versely, though somewhat analogously, transitional bilingual educa- 
tion programs in ihe United States typically begin with the native 
language as the medium of instruction, phasing English in rapidly 
until by second or third grade, it becomes the exclusive medium of 
instruction.) 

Displacement immersion programs do txn have a bilingual struc- 
ture. Students may use the native langua-e \ i\ the early stages to make 
themselves understood, but the teacher uses lin-^lish exclusively, and 
all the instruction is in English. Other immersion proposals (e.g.. 
Met, 1982) allow native language arts as a part of the curriculum' 
especially in the upper grades.'' but this approach is not an essential 
feature of displacement immersion. 

Mn this \icu inuiicrsion represents a scl ol techniques lor leaching content in a second 
lani!uai:e. where that approach is dictated by local conditions, rather than an inlcgratod 
approach to minority language cducaiit»n. Met (personal comnuinicalion) stresses that immer- 
sion lor minorities should be implemented onls where it is not possible^ to institute a bilingual 
pioizram as. tor example, m a district that serves several diltereni minoriiv language groups 
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Mclhoiloh)|'U';illv. nil ifhinciil ami ilisplaccMUtMU iiiinicisioii cihica- 
lion ilo not ilillci \ciy much. In ln)lh. the (ar^'ci laiigiiat'c is the 
langiia]L»L' ol insiruLiii>n, ami it is cxf^cclcd that simleuls will aci|iiirc 
llic hmgiiagc naliiially in this selling. Slnclcnls nia\' he silcMil in the 
early slages, or ihcy may have recourse lollieir naliw Innguaj'e; hul 
in eiiher case, they are nol cxpecieii lo use ihc largcl language [>r<>- 
ducli\ely unlil ihcy arc ready. Techniques arc eniph^yed in holh 
approaches lor encouraging ihe sludenls gcnlly or lirnily lo use 
llie largel language. Sludenls, iheii. leiirn ihrougli subjecl mailer 
ralher lhan ihrough slrucliued language lessons, One recenl and 
inl'luenlial displaccnienl inunersion proposal (Baker and de Kanler, 
hJSI) calls lor a linguislically slruclured approach in which ihe 
leachcr pr'^senls llie subjecl mailer conlcni by using only ihe vocabu- 
lary and sirucliue luulerslood by ihe sludenls, inlrodueing new Tonus 
slowly and according lo ihe [progress of ihe suidenls. This melhod is 
consislenl wiih ihe iheorelical nolioo of coniprelwnsihie input 
advanced by Krashen (198 1), l-or language accpiisilion lo be nu>sl 
elTeclive, ihis iheory holds lhal linguislic inpul lo llie child niusl be in 
a meaninglul conlexi and niusl make use of forms llic eliild already 
knows or thai are readily deducible I'rotn llie conlexi. The theory 
implicitly rejects the notion that language acquisition makes use of 
llie lull range of adult inpul, selectively reercaliiig the structures of 
the language in a naUual order (Chomsky, 1965). The iheory also 
presupposes that such a restricted linguislie inpiU in the classroom is 
sufficient lo present academic content in all its conceptual richness, 
an assumption that has yet lo gain empirical support. 

In summary, the programmatic features of enrichment and dis- 
placement immersion need lo be clearly distinguished. On the one 
liand. as a methodology for language development, the two types of 
programs differ only in detail. On the other hand, they differ sharply 
in terms of their principles and llieir structure. "Ihe crucial differen- 
ces, as we have seen, pertain lo the goal of biliugualisni and the 
structure of the curriculum designed lo achieve it. Rnrichmenl begins 
with llie L:. gradually and systematically increasing the use of Li asa 
co-ci|ual medium of instruction. Displacement immersion also begins 
with L:, but by the second year all instructional use of the native 
language, however informal, is eliminated. 

Displacement inimersi(Mi does precisely what the label implies it 
puts aside the native language in fas or of the L:- l:nricliment immer- 
sion is a form of bilingual education especially tailored to the needs of 
speakers of the majority language. 

Table I provides a summary of the programmatic differences 
between the Canadian immersion model and the kind of immersion 
programs that arc widely proposed in minority contexts in the United 
States. In only one area, that of L: methodology, is there any substan- 
tial agreement between the two kinds of programs. 
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mA Proposed linniersloii Prograim lor Uw^iup^ Minorilb In \k (iwM Mi^ 
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lo a high degree, 
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in 1/ only. 
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Begin with I,- only; no L|. 


The program begins with 1.;; 
maybe some L|. 




Inslriiclioii in I ^ idliniaielv is 
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liKtnirtinn in 1 . iiliiitviicK; 
111,111 uiuuil ill U; UlllllldlUy IS 

increased to 100 percent. 


Design 


Inslriielioii in Li is increased 
comnieiisurately wiih a dcerease 
in L:. 


L| is phased out of the pro- 
gram within two to three years. 




L: melhodology is based on 
the comprehensible input notion. 


Li methodology is based on 
the comprehensible input notion. 



Program Variation 

In the establishment of enrichment immersion programs in many 
parts of Canada, the most common type is the one known as early 
total immersion. In this model the pupils receive all of their instruc- 
tion in French as a second language, beginning in kindergarten. From 
the second grade on, instructional time in French decreases until high 
school, where approximately 40 percent of the instructional time is in 
French. However, other models hav^^ also been developed. Major 
variations include partial versus total immersion and early versus 
delayed or late immersion. (See Lapkin and Cummins, this publica- 
tion). These variations mostly follow the same philosophies and 
methodologies as the early total immersion model. These programs 
differ in that partial immersion typically uses the second language as 
a medium of instruction about 50 percent of the time for the first 
several years and then gradually increases the amount of the native 
language to perhaps 70 percent. In this respect the partial model 
slightly resembles some maintenance-oriented bilingual education 
models in the United States, although these models generally increase 
rather than decrease the instructional time in the second language. 
Delayed or late immersion programs may be total or partial, but they 
are usually partial. In these programs second language instruction 
may begin early as the fourth grade or as late as high school. The 
amount of instruction in the second language is usually initially 
greater than in early partial immersion and then decreases gradually 
over the grades. 

Proposals for displacement immersion programs in the United 
States focus principally on the early total immersion model. Prime 
examples of these proposals are Baker and de Kanter (1981), the 
Bilingiwl Education Amendments of 1981 offered by Walter Hud- 
dleston of Kentucky (which failed to pass Congress), and a report by 
the Twentieth Century ¥\\t\(X^{ Report .... 1983). Some variations in 
this basic ipodel are beginning to appear that tend to blur the distinc- 
tion between immersion and bilingual education. Thus, for example. 
Met (1982) describes a possible early immersion program that begins 
with from 50 percent to 90 percent of the instructional time in L:, 
inneasin}^ that time rather abruptly by the first or second grade and 
subsequently phasing out the Li. The principal difference between 
this immersion model and transitional bilingual education is in t^ 
instructional methodology. The L: is introduced through the conteni 
areas rather than through structured language classes, and the 
method of instruction is based on the notion of comprehensible input. 

The different relationships of the Li and L: in typical models in the 
United States that are being proposed and in the Canadian programs 
are shown in Figure I. 
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Figure 1 

Comparison of Li and L: Distribution Over Time in Typical 
Canadian and Proposed Early Total Immersion Programs in the 

United States 

Percent of Time for Percent of Time for 

Instruction in L: Instruction in L\ 
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90 Immersion 10 
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80 \ 20 
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•Following Met (1982) and Baker and de Kantcr (1981). 
•* After Lap kin and Cummins (this publieatioti). 
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The INycholiiigiiistic Validity of Immersion Programs 

A great deal of contradictory evidence exists cxHieerning the rela- 
tive merits of the native language and the second language as medi- 
ums of instruction for early schooling. Numerous studies in various 
parts ol the world support the h\ pothesis that the native language is 
superior to a second language lor iiiitia^instruction. (See, Tor exam- 
ple, Prator, 1930: Macnamara, l%6rModiano, 1968; Skutnabb- 
Kangas and l oukomaa, 1979. l*or analyses favorable to this view, see 
Troike, 1978; and Zappert and Cru/, 1977.) John Macnamara ( 1967) 
provides theoretical support to the native language approach in the 
form of a lingvuistic mismatch model. He reasons that a weaker 
second language offers an inadcciuate grasp of language and involves 
a grciiter dilfieulty in semantic decoding. These dilTiculties are 
adduced to explain the results that he cites which show poorer perfor- 
mance in complex problem solving and sentence interpretation tasks 
by students schooled in a weaker second language. 

However, ambiguities in the results of these kinds of studies are 
pointed out by several reviewers, including Fngle, 1975: Paulston, 
1973; l)anoff/l97S; and Rotberg, 1982. They note that studies siich 
as those of Tucker, Sibayan, and Otanes (1970) in the Philippines, 
Tambert and Tucker (1972) in Canada, and Cohen (1975) in the 
United States, plus the large number of other studies describing the 
Canadian immersion programs, show that initial instruction in a 
second language yields results that are ccjual to or even superior in 
some respects to those obtained through the tirst language. 

The theoretical bases of the Canadian immersion programs are 
discussed in detail by Genesee elsewhere in this volume. 'These bases 
include the neurolinguistie and psycholinguistic evidence for early 
second language accjuisition, the social-psychological factors in lan- 
guage learning and cross-cultural cnnimunication, and the principles 
of second language acquisition. The weight of this research supports 
the following principles of immersion: (1) young children can attain 
high levels of Clucncy in a second language; (2) second languages are 
best accjuired in contexts in which meaningful communication is pro- 
moted: and (3) a second language is an appropriate vehicle for learn- 
ing academic content. 

Thus, one linguistic educational model, the language mismatch 
hypothesis, is used to explain the results of studies showing that the 
native language approach is superior. Supporting the immersion 
approach is an educational model based on principles of second lan- 
guage acquisition. 

In an attempt to resolve the theoretical impasse arising from the 
varied results reported, Cummins (1979, 1981: see also Tapkin and 
Cummins, this publication) has hypothesized a common underlying 
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/>rt)ficii'ncy lor certain aspects ol bilingual proficiency tliat are aea- 
dcmically related. That is, context-reduced and cognitivel\' demand- 
ing language proficiencies, which arc eognitive-aeademic skills of a 
high order, once learned, are available to the bilingual student in both 
languages. (See pages I I and 12 and 213 n( Schoolifti^ a/td l.ani^uai^e 
Stinority Students: A Theoretical Inaniework.) Cummins further 
hypothesizes a threshold effect, which is based partially on the work 
of Skutnabb-Kangas and l oukoniaa ( 1976). riiese researchers found 
that young Finnish immigrants, who had immigrated to Sweden, 
schooled completely in Swedish failed to develop normally in either 
iMnnish or Swedish, a condition they describe as "limited bilingual- 
ism." On the other hand, children who had emigrated at a later age 
and who had acquired many of their cognitive-academic skills in their 
first language both maintained their Finnish skills and acquired high 
levels of Swedish. 

Cummins interprets these results to mean that a minimum thresh- 
old of cogniti\ e-academie skills must be attained by bilingual children 
to a\ oid the negative effects of limited bilingualism. The older chil- 
dren had reached this threshold in the schools of their home country: 
the younger children had not and, consequently, were inhibited Worn 
learning in their second language. Since instruction was not given in 
the \ ounger children's first language,, this language also failed to 
develop, leading to limited bilingualism, 

Cummins advances these notions of common underl\'ing profi- 
ciene\' and the threshold effect to explain the results both of immer- 
sion programs for majority group children and of successful bilingual 
programs for language minorities. In the bilingual programs aca- 
demic proficiencies are developed in the first language, and as English 
is acquired, these proficiencies become part of the cognitive-academic 
repertoire of the second language. In this wa\' the academic aspects of 
the second language are enhanced by their prior development in the 
first language. 

Similarly, in enrichment immersion programs, academic proficien- 
cies are developed in the second language and, according to the com- 
mon underlying proficiency model, become available to the children 
in the native language as well, ensuring its continued development. 
Since both languages are developed to a high threshold level, 
cognitive-academic advantages are the result. 

Implicit in Cummins* analysis for both bilingual education and 
enrichment immersion is the full development of the native language, 
both through the social environment and through classroom instruc- 
tion. The displacement immersion model proposed for minorities in 
the United States has, at best, a minimal and transitory role for the 
native language. It is evident that an exclusively F: oriented program 
such as this fails to take into account the important acquisitional 
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principle of common academic-linguistic proficiencies. Hy attempting 
to develop these proficiencies solely in Hnglish, the program virtually 
ensures a slower development of the skills and ultimately risks an 
unaeceptably low level of linguistic and cognitive attainment. With- 
out the l.i component, richly developed to its fullest extent as in the 
Canadian programs, immersion education for language minorities is 
less than adequate. By failing to advance academic skills in the native 
language, this program fails in its own primary goal of developing 
these skills adequately in English. 

In enrichment bilingualism the first language never loses its vitality. 
So, even if the L: were not developed to a high degree, no limited 
bilingualism and, consequently, no cognitive deficits would exist. 
Moreover, if both languages are developed to a high level, evidence 
indicates that positive cognitive effects are the result (Cummins and 
Mulcahy, 1981; Duncan and de Avila, 1979; Kessler and Quinn, 
1980). That is, high levels of bilinguahsm provide cognitive advan- 
tages over similarly high levels of proficiency in a single language. 

These kinds of benefits are, essentially by design, denied to partici- 
pants in the displacement immersion model. The Canadian programs 
provide strong evidence that high levels of cognitive-academic lan- 
guage proficiency in a second language require many years to attain, 
perhaps as many as six to seven years, even under optimal learning 
conditions (Swain, 1982). If these skills have not been developed in 
the native language to a high degree, attainment of these skills in the 
second language is delayed even further. In such^a case, academically 
related language proficiencies in both languages" do not reach native 
speaker levels. Academic achievement, related language proficiencies, 
and cognitive abilities all suffer. This situation is a familiar one for 
language minorities in the United States. Such educational conditions 
historically have been the direct result of language-and-culture-deficit 
oriented programs such as submersion, ESL, and transitional bilin- 
gual education. Displacement immersion, based on an English defi- 
ciency model, fits precisely into this mold and does nothing to 
ameliorate those conditions. 

The foregoing discussion reveals that displacement immersion, 
which is the model generally proposed for minorities in the United 
States, is totally inadequate to fulfill even its own goals of academic 
achievement through second language development, much less to 
meet the broader educational needs of minority groups. Displacement 
immersion is an immersion program in name only, for it shares with 
the Canadian programs only a modified— even trivialized— version of 
a second language teaching methodology based on the principle of 
comprehensible input. Without this methodology, displacement immer- 
sion is reduced to little more than a sympathetic, updated submersion 
approach. This program differs from submersion only in thai chil- 
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dren iire placed in ii chissrooin where English is the language of 
instriielion and where the siiidenis are segregated from native Enghsh 
speakers" to maintain a simpler level of" instruction. The students' 
native language may be temporarily tolerated for the sake of basic 
communication. 




Sociocultural Factors in Enrichment Immersion Education 
for Language Minorities 

The question remains as to the adequacy of the enrichment immer- 
sion model and its application to language minority education. The 
documented successes of Canadian enrichment immersion in develop- 
ing full bilingualism and high levels of academic achievement in both 
languages for speakers of the majority language make this program 
attractive also as a potential educational model for language minori- 
ties in the United States. To address this question, one must compare, 
in addition to the program factors discussed previously, the sociocul- 
tural differences in the populations that are to be served by the pro- 
grams. These differences are much more critical than the program 
factors because they have a pow;erful impact on the quality of educa- 
tion in general — whatever the instructional approach — and will influ- 
ence the potential effectiveness of immersion programs as well. 

Sociopolitical Status 

Significant social, academic, and political differences exist between 
the Canadian immersion students and language minorities in the Uni- 
ted States. First, the English-speaking Canadian students are members 
of the majority population. Even in Quebec, where native English 
speakers are a numerical minority, they enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges that derive from control of the major economic, political, and 
cultural institutions of the country. Political and economic power 
provides the resources for the educational system, which supports 
and perpetuates the rights and privileges of the dominant group. Edu- 
cational goal?, approaches, staffing patterns, methods, and materials 
are all consistent with the needs, the aspirations, and the status of the 
English-speaking majority. The result is that the majority of the 
members of this group are Well-served by the schools and obtain an 
education that prepares them for full participation in the society. 

Language minority students in the United States, on the other 
hand, most generally belong to nonwhite racial groups that have low 
socioeconomic status. This position in society carries with it the 
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absence of political and economic power and, concomitantly, the lack 
of educational and other mass cultural resources, which are in the 
hands of the Anglo-American majority. Under these conditions the 
educational system is structured to function in the interests of the 
majority group, and it 'responds to the needs of minorities only 
insofar as they correspond to majority goals. As a consequence 
minority students either receive an inferior education or else become 
so alienated from the schools that they receive little education at all. 
Equal political and economic participation in society becomes impos- 
sible, and the cycle is repeated. 

These differences in the sociopolitical status of Canadian immer- 
sion students and language minorities in the United States have gen- 
eral educational effects and, in the context of the present discussion, 
affect also the relevance of immersion education for minorities. As 
members of the majority society that has ultimate control over educa- 
tional resources, the Canadian parents were the initiators of the first 
immersion programs, and the school system was constrained to 
respond to their needs (Lambert and Tucker, 1972). In this response 
the parents were afforded impoi:tant prerogatives over the determina- 
tion of goals, curriculum, and staffing policies. 

The fact that many of the policies of the immersion program were 
consistent with already established school policy reflects the congru- 
ent educational philosophies of the parents and the school system. 
Thus, for example, congruent, policies include assurances that the 
achievement level of the students and the development of the full 
range of English skills not be sacrificed to bilingualism. In addition, 
both the schools and the parents were concerned that the children 
retain a strong English-Canadian identity. In implementation the 
optional nature of the program, both for school districts and stu- 
dents, represents a high level of cooperation between school staff and 
parents. The result of such congruent policies is that students have 
positive 'motivation and high achievement. 

Other policies desired by the parents, though new, did not contra- 
dict the program's overall educational philosophies. Even the central 
goal of the proposed program — full French-English bilingualism — 
had long been one goal of the schools in these districts. The difference 
lay in immersion, the mode of implementation. The use of French as 
a medium of instruction and the employment of native French- 
speaking teachers were but operational consequences of the new 
approach. In these ways the educational philosophies and goals of the 
parents, as members of the majority group that controls the school 
system, were confirmed and supported by that system. 

The majority status of the English-Canadian parents and students 
within an immersion program is a powerful advantage in attaining 
the goals of full English development and maintenance of English- 
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Canadian cultural iilcnlily. Despite the olTicial status of FYench in 
Quebec, Fuiglish is the dominant language of the major cultural and 
economic institutions of the country as a whole and of the social 
domains of home and community. In this context the school program 
ensures language and cultural maintenance by the gradual and sub- 
stantial increase in the use of the native language as the medium of 
instruction. 

In the movement toward immersion education for minorities in the 
Dnited States, the basic policies and program designs are initiated 
and formulated by government officials, legislators, and educators 
represent! the majority society. The recipients of the program have 
essentiallN .10 voice. The program is proposed ostensibly to improve 
the cduciition of minority children, who, it is recogni/ed, are not well- 
served by current submersion, ESL, or transitional bilingual educa- 
tion programs. Yet, the expressed goals, objectives, and^tructure of 
the programs follow from the educational philosophies of the major- 
ity: namely, dissimilation to the English-speaking norm ("mainstream- 
ing") and a sufficient level of achievement for the individual to enter 
the economic system at an appropriate level. There is little real expec- 
tation that the minority children's academic achievement will equal 
that of the majority, an expectation which then becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophesy. Group relevance (i.e., ethnic sociocultural iden- 
tity) is not a serious goal. The inevitable results are the children's 
alienation from their family and community, their hidden or open 
resentment toward the educational system, and their poor achieve- 
ment. The few who succumb to the assitnilatory pressures that the 
system requires for high achievement cannot be considered models 
for other members of the minority group. Rather, these persons are 
examples of tragically marginated individuals who have become 
alienated from all, including themsehes. A case in point is f/io^er of 
Afcf7H>ry: The Ecluccuioti of Richard Rodri^^iicz (Rodriguez, 1982). 
Melting-pot philosophers draw on the views expressed in Rodriguez's 
book to support their arguments. 

Besides being in the niajority, the Canadian immersion students are 
mostly from middle-class backgrounds. A natural consequence of this 
situation is that their parents have the academic background and 
incentive to participate directly and effectively in their children's edu- 
cation. They not only monitor the quality of the program and the 
instruction, they also provide substantive help to their children with 
their lessons. Thus, the immersion children, though they receive sub- 
ject matter instruction in French, most certainly are given comple- 
mentary help with their schoolwofk in English by their parents. An 
indication of this situation is the finding by Lambert and Tucker 
(1972) of the lack of a significant difference with respect to the vari- 
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able, **guiclancc in seliool work," between the experimental (immer- 
sion) group and the various control grvuips. This finding could 
account in part, at least, for the rapid academic gains made once 
English instruction is begun. 

Lower socioeconomic status (SES) minority parents generally do 
not have the academic experience to assist their children in this way. 
Nor do they usually feel that they have the understanding, technical 
skills, or language proficiency to monitor the school's program. 
Added to this lack of skills and knowledge is the behef held by many 
minority parents (a belief often instilled and encouraged by the unre- 
sponsive institutions themselves) that they have no right to intervene 
in what is regarded r,; the exclusive province of the school. 

Sociolinguistic Relationships 

The sociopolitical differences discussed previously have important 
ramifications in the sociolinguistic relationships between minority 
and majority groups. The most obvious point to consider is that the 
native language and culture of the English Canadian students are the 
dominant language and culture of all the important institutions in the 
country, even to a great extent within those provinces where French is 
widely spoken. For linguistic minorities in the United States, their 
languages and native culture have no official standing and minimum 
functional status within the major institutions. Even this status is 
ordinarily for the economic or administrative convenience of the insti- 
tutions themselves rather than for that of the speakers of the 
language. 

Thus, English, the socially prestigious language, is the native lan- 
guage of one group and the target language of the other. For English 
speakers the native language and cultural identity are not in jeopardy. 
And, though the school is an important institution, the fact that, in an 
immersion program, it uses a language and teaches a culture that is 
not of the majority does not diminish the linguistic and cultural 
socialization of the majority child from a multitude of other sources. 

Contrasts occur between the linguistic and cultural situation of the 
minority child. Outside of family and ethnic community relation- 
ships, few institutions exist that support the socialization of the child 
in Li. Virtually all other media that influence the child's enculturation 
are oriented toward English and Anglo cultures. An English-oriented 
educational system closes the circle; for next to the family itself, 
schools are the most influential institution in the young child's life. 

This situation has far-reaching consequences. Without institutional 
support, an individual's native language and culture are in danger of 
losing their vitality. This situation is so especially because, as the 
child's schooling increases, English makes deeper and deeper inroads 
into the family and community. For once the child enters school, the 
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prcdoiiiiiiaiicc of I^iiylish brings ircmcnclous pressures to bciir tor the 
use of English in the lioiiie, especially if tlic parents and older siblings 
are bilingual even to a niininuun degree. (For further discussion of 
this point, see Hernande/-Chave/, 1978.) In the neighborhood as well 
as in the home, mass cultural media transmit great amounts of I'li- 
glish into the chilcfs environment. This pervasiveness of l-nglish com- 
bined with the restricted social functions of l.i leads inexorably 
toward language shift and alienation from the home culture. 

Another important sociolinguistic difference between the Canadian 
students and language minorities in the United States pertains to the 
dialectal status of their languages. The native language of the Cana- 
dian students is standard by definition since they belong to the domi- 
nant socioeconomic group in their society. The native speech of 
language minority children is often a nonstandard variety. Most lan- 
guage minorities in the United States have belonged to economically 
and or politically oppressed groups in their homelands, groups 
whose speech is a nonstandard variety. These varieties are nonstan- 
dard only by social convention, since those who define them as such 
are members of the dominant sociocultural group. Moreover, because 
of the subordinated status of these groups, they have not been able to 
develop in their speech the full range of technical, professional, and 
academic functions valued by the dominant society. 

In both these aspects of form and function, the nonstandard char- 
acter of minority languages is a direct consequence of the subordinate 
politicoeconomic status of the groups who speak them, both in their 
homelands and in the United States. In form, invidious comparisons 
are made with the varieties spoken by foreign elites; in function, the 
nonstandard variety is considered to be impoverished and incapable 
of expressing the technological or academic concepts taught by the 
schools. 

A similar distinction applies to the variety of French acquired by 
anglophones in Canada and the variety of English developed by 
minority persons in the VJniteri States. In Canada French has a much 
higher status than do minority languages in the United States. 'And in 
acquiring French, the children are encouraged and praised even for 
nonnative control of the language because of their relatively high 
level of comprehension and communicative skills. Language minority 
children in the United States generally will attain a native-like com- 
mand of English rather quickly, though this command is often a 
variety characterized by Haugen (1956) as having bilingual norms; 
i.e., a variety historically influenced by the native language but with 
culturally transmitted features unique to a given bilingual commu- 
nity. This variety is labeled nonstandard and is considered to be a 
major source of learning problems for the children even though it is. 
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by and large, more native-like than the French of the immersion 
participants. 

These genertil contrasts in sociolinguistic patterns between the 
Canadian majority and minority groups in the United States have 
additional implications for the applicability of enrichment programs 
here. First, the ,subordinate status of the minority language will very 
likely lead to native language loss if strong institutional suppoi t is not 
provided. Academically related language proficiencies in the minority 
language are generally not highly developed either in the family or in 
society at large (Hernandez-Chavez and Curtis, 1982, in press). If 
these formal, school-related proficiencies are not sufficiently advanced 
in L|, the acquisition of cognitive-academic skills in English as L: are 
delayed as well. Since in the enrichment model, the native language is 
not introduced until the third year, academically related language 
proficiencies are delayed in this language, too, and the condition of 
limited bilingualism described by Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa 
(1979) is the probable result. 

rhe nonstandard character of the child's native language aggra- 
vates these kinds of problems. The Li is denigrated by the majority 
society, and the child s loyalty to the home language is thereby weak- 
ened. The child's Fnglish is also considered nonstandard and a prin- 
cipal cause of learning difficulties. The response of the schools is 
typically a form of remedial instruction that is often inappropriate. 
The effects can be devastating, for the children soon receive the mes- 
sage that they are unintelligent and incapable of learning%hat the 
school demands. They develop a low .•-eif-concept and negative atti- 
tudes toward academic language and schoolwbrk. 

In such a context enrichment immersion is simply unworkable. 
Advocates of this approach assume that language minority students 
will experience a vigorous development of their native language out- 
side of school. Additionally, the complexity and difficulty of acquir- 
ing cognitive-academic skills in a second language is not adequately 
addressed. In enrichment immersion, the Li is introduced late and in 
relatively modest amounts, increasing the time until it is equal to or 
greater than the amount in L:. In such a model by the time language 
minority students would be introduced to their mother tongue, they 
would have already experienced substantial loss of their native lan- 
guage. English as an L: requires careful and positive nurturing under 
conditions in which the child's cognitive, emotional, and academic 
development is promoted in an unthreatening manner. The English 
language cannpt be expected to carry the full burden of cognitive- 
academic development until very late- in the child's school career. 
Table 2 shows some of the important sociolinguistic differences 
between minorities in the United States and the Canadian immersion 
students. 
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Table 2 



Comparison of the Sociociiltural Features of Canadian Immersion 
Students and Language Minorities in the United States 



Cdtuuluin Students 



I.an^uai^i* Minorities 
in the United States 



3 



o 

"o 

o 



3 



o 



Students arc members of ilie 
majority group in society. 

Students come mainly from 
the middle socioeconomic group, 

Parents have control over po- 
litical and economic resources. 

The school program is designed 
to serve the needs of this group. 



Li is the dominant language. It 
has prestige in society and has 
institutional support. 

Li is fully maintained. The 
child keeps and develops native 
cultural identity. 

Li is standard. Its forms are 
considered correct; this language 
is considered the only appro- 
priate vehicle for technical and 
academic learning. 



Students are members of a 
minority group. 

Students come mainly from 
the lower socioeconomic group. 

Parents have no control of re- 
sources. 

The school program is designed 
to serve the needs of the major- 
ity society. 



\.\ is the subordinate language. 
It is unvalued in society and 
has little institutional support. 

L, is often lost. The child is 
alienated from both L| and U 
cultures. 

L| is nonstandard. Its forms 
are considered corruptions of 
correct speech. This language 
is considered inappropriate for 
learning of advanced concepts. 



I,: is standard but incompletely I Lj is nonstandard. Deviations 
learned: deviations are consid- i are seen as problems for aca- 
ered natural for L: learners, j demic learning. 
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In suiiHiiari/ing the preceding discussion, one finds that minority 
children in immersion programs (or for that /natter submersion, l:SI„ 
and even bilingual education programs) would struggle in the educa- 
tional system without societal support for their language and culture, 
which arc also dev alued by the school. A crucial resource of the devel- 
opment of one's self-concept and learning ability is therchy denied to 
these children. The minority stattis of these parents also removes 
them from a position of determining or intluenciiig the nature of their 
children's education. I he lower socioeconomic eoiulition of these 
parents precludes their recommendations and effective participation 
in the formal educational process. 

For majority language students enrichment education is aligned 
with the Canadian cultural and social condition. It is unreasonable in 
the extreme to expect the Canadian emichnient tnodel to be directly 
transferable to language minority contexts in the United States. This 
model is appropriate and effective in Quebec, and now in other parts 
of Canada, because the program was designed under specific educa- 
tional conditions by and for a middle class majority population and 
with the guidance of dedicated researchers backed by sound psycho- 
linguistic theories. The Canadian enrichment model is not appro- 
priate for language minority children in the United States because the 
requisite sociopolitical, sociolinguistic, and educational conditions 
for the successful conduct of an enrichment program are completely 
different. 




Conclusions 

French immersion programs in Canada have been highly successful 
in a number of ways and for a variety of important reasons. They 
have promoted a degree of bilingualism far superior to that of any 
other program, and they have accomplished this goal while at the 
same time ensuring solid academic achievement in both languages as 
well as the normal development of native English proficiency and 
sociocultural identity. 

The successes of French immersion can be attributed largely to the 
sociopolitical position of the English-Canadian group for whom this 
program was developed. As the politically and economically domi- 
nant group, English Canadians enjoy strong influence over the alloca- 
tion of resources and the design of educational programs that match 
the needs of their students. The English language is sociolinguistically 
dominant, a crucial fact that permits the intensive attention to devel- 
oping second language skills. Societal support for the native language 
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produces a |U)silivr socitjculiuial scir-cnncc|n ami strong Iwiglish Ian- 
giia^ic skills. UoiU ol lhcs».\ in lurii. rciriloiw the chiUPs cogiiitis^* and 
academic growth in ilic chiUrs second latigiiagc. 

riic olijcciivcs anil omconics ol the Canadian pro|M.n a\c Mip- 
polled by a biV||y ol psyeholinguislic llicoiics thai puthel thai 
cognili\c-acadcniie languai^e skills learned in one lan|L^ua)u' sup[)orl 
the acqiiisiiion ol these skills in a second lanji'na|j;e. Also supported is 
the prediction that iiigh levels ol skill in iwo .languages lead to cogni- 
tive advantages. 

The types of displacement ininiersion progianis proposed lor lan- 
guage minority students in the United States purjiort to use the Cana- 
dian results as a ralionale, Yet. ihe emrent proposals shine almost 
nothing with the Canadian programs. The students* native language 
is to be used, il at all, in the early stages ol the program and then only 
as a temporary prop rather than as a medium ol instruction. I'hc 
amount ol time a student spends in the second language is rapidly 
increased to 100 percent rather than decreased. The programs would 
use the second language as the medium of instruction the foremost 
similarity with tlie Canadian programs but the proloiind soeiocul- 
tural differences in the two contexts are completely ignored. 

Such programs are immersion programs only in name, a distortion 
of the Canadian enrichment programs. The similarities are limited to 
the use of the second language as the medium of instruction and the 
methodologies for teaching the second language. Beyond these sim- 
ilarities, the so-called immersion programs are little more than exam- 
ples of the discredited submersion approach, together with novel 
instructional techniques and superficial recognition of linguistic and 
cultural differences. 

It is not reasonable to attempt to transplant the enrichment model 
itself for language minorities in the United States. This approach was 
designed for a very different population, with specific sociocultural 
characteristics and with particular philosophies and goals. Second 
language enrichment presumes a first language that is socioculturally 
strong. Minority languages hold a precarious position in society in 
the United States, and only languages like Spanish, with its growing 
population and nearness to Mexico and Puerto Rico, can claim wide- 
spread use. Even this situation is due in large part to continued immi- 
gration rather than to major institutional support. Those planning 
enrichment programs also assume that the students have an academic 
background that is based on middle-class, majoritarian traditions. 
Such an assumption is unwarranted for language minorities in t*^- 
United States, For these children the u,se of a second language for the 
development of academic achievement is a luxury that they can ill 
afford and one that is badly tarnished by the failure to provide a solid 
academic foundation in their first language. 
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Clearly, the Canadian immersion models cannot simply bea xcpted 
in toto. One major question that still remains is whether these pro- 
grams can be extended or modified in any way to apply to minotity 
bilingual populations in the United States. No adaptation or applica- 
tion of them should be attem^Med, however, without a preci^.e specifi- 
cation of their goals and objecii /es, of the \^ays in which they relate to 
sociocullural processes at v;or'x in language minority commsinities, 
and of the validity of an educational . f proach as supported by empir- 
ical and theoretical research. In the past orognfms oucr as ESL or 
^ilingual education have been conceived, desigr aiwl instit?a?ed out 
of reformist zeal or politic^ , lecessity. Alwav- /aese prograais have 
been put in place precipitov -Jy a.^d witl::n t^ I nework of compen- 
satory education. This phiiv!so>h-. is rareli' challenged, and nropo- 
nents seek support for the pro^^rams in v^aluations or theory only 
after these programs have bt .;ome est- lished. 

Criteria for Minority Langu;, .-e Educati. <i 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt a complete specifica- 
tion of how immersion programs can be adaptv.d *o the United States. 
However, certain criteria for a weil-founded cdiiCQiional appro ich 
for language minorities "can be mferred from our analysis. One of the 
primary goals of language m' . jrity education nends lo be seen as full 
cognitive-acactemic development. This uould appear to [>e an unnec- 
essary statement of the obvious. But a monicnt s reHccticn nn the 
hisiory of educational theorizing ' ^ min- rity education reveals a very 
different emphasir.. As usually for imlatcO. the problem appears to be 
one of preparing or reshaping ' , minority child to fii wtihin the 
format of an already established e^iurational paradigm. Given such a 
perspective, one finds that the t'i' k of .school staff is to compensate 
for the presumed intellectual u:. ^'ici: icics of the children, lo render 
them fluent in English', and to ; rf^o^jialize them into the majorilarian 
culture. Academic developrrient ^vi!t be a fortuitous by-product of 
these outcomes, if and when they are achieved. 

Academic development as a goal should be paramount. For the 
attainment of broad academic skills and cognitive abiiities by minor- 
ity children will mitigate to some extent the effects of many other 
social ills. includinj3 institutionalized discrimination, marginal status, 
cultural disruption, and social alienation. However, academic achieve- 
ment alone will not eliminate these social ills, for the full and equal 
participation of language minorities in-American society requires not 
„that these groups try to become indistinguishable from the white 
- majority, but rather that they strengthen themselves from within— 
cuUurally, socially, politically, and economically. 

A sound educational approach for minor-ity children, therefore, 
must have as one of its highest pr iorities the firm establishment of a 
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deep sense ol socia' lul cultural identit\' that is grounded in the 
ethnic community. A central component of this goal is the develop- 
ment of a keen awareness of the social, economic, and political pro- 
cesses that condition the subordinate role of many minority groups in 
society in the United States (Freire, 1970). Students who do not 
understand these processes or who do not have the critical-analytical 
skills necessary to acquire an understanding of them will not be likely 
to develop a sense of loyalty and responsibility toward their commu- 
nities. Academically prepared individuals who are alienated from their 
community and who are culturally adrift cannot be assets either to 
themselves or to society. Similarly, a community that is drained of its 
educated members through abrupt cultural change is debilitated and 
unable to contribute its full potential either to its own development or 
to that of the wider society. Moreover, a large body of educational 
literature, including the Canadian immersion studies, demonstrates 
that for students to achieve academic success, it is of the utmost 
importance that they have a positive self-image that includes a strong 
social and cultural identity. In contrast the disruption of one's socio- 
cultural identity leads to alienation and the loss of motiviation for 
academic endeavors. 

The language of home and family is a central aspect of sociocul- 
tural identity and self-esteem. If this language is stigmatized in S(. icty 
and repudiated by the school, an individual's self-esteem must neces- 
sarily suffer. If this language fails to be used as the primary vehicle for 
social, affective, and cognitive development, these aspects of the 
child's growth will be damaged, bringing gre^i harm to the child's 
educational potential. In addition the Canadian immersion expe- 
rience demonstrates that coijnitlve developnK it in the native lan- 
guage is a crucial factor in the attainment of a high level of 
cognitive-academic skills in the secona langUc^j.:*. 

Finally, for language minority children in tiie United States, strong 
English proficiency in all domains is essential. English proficiency is 
indispensable in today's world for advanced academic training. Par- 
ticipating adequately in business, commerce, or the occupational 
market without a full command of English would be extremely diffi- 
cult for an individual. And the use of English for interethnic relations 
in most situations is natural and appropriate and thus very important. 

Yet, the view that immediate acculturation and acquisition of En.^ 
glish fluency by minority cliildren are the solutions to their educa- 
tional problems and, indeed, are prerequisite to academic progress is 
myopic and destructive. Neither the educational or linguistic theories 
nor the sociocultural or sociolinguistic realities of minorities in the 
United States require the immediate acculturation and acquisition of 
English fluency. As we have seen, the cognitive and academic abilities 
de\'ei( ped in the first language of an individual h come available to 
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him or her in the second language once it is learned. These abilities do 
not need to be developed first in the second language, and if they are 
not also developed in the native language, it is extremely difficult for 
them to be learned adequately. 

In the United States the acquisition of English communicative 
skills by language minority children is a foregone conclusion. The 
time, effort, and money dedicated to thf ^arly and rapid teaching of 
English would not be necessary were it not for the erroneous educa- 
tional philosophy that students' academic learning can only be prop- 
erly carried forward in this language. The environmental conditions 
for English acquisition are such that for viitually all children, English 
will become a fluent and even preferred mode of communication 
within a matter of a few years from their first encounter with it. The 
mass media, the economic institutions, the educational system, and 
the community all ensure vast amounts of meaningful input from 
which tht acquisition of English is all but inevitable. 

Under these conditions the cognitive-academic skills learned in the 
native language will be quite naturally incorporated into the child's 
developing English. The introduction of formal English language arts 
instruction, in its own time, will reinforce the common underlying 
proficiencies and will be the catalyst for the ki:nds of positive advan- 
tages of bilingualism that have been shown to accrue to the Canadian 
children. 

A rational educational program for language minorities, then, 
must take into account a philosophy of education, -the sociocultural 
factors related to the status of language minorities, and the theory 
and research to be considered in all aspects of the learning process. 
The major goals for such a program may be summarized as follows: 

• To develop a strong sociocultural identity and a high level of 
self-esteem 

• To develop full cognitive-academic abilities in the native language 
> • To develop academic achievement commensurate with the level 

of attainment of other groups in the society 

• To develop native-like proficiency of English 

For all practical purposes these are the same goals as are articu- 
lated for enrichment immersion programs^ though they may be 
emphasized differently. Development of sociocultural identity is vir- 
tually a given in the Canadian progra!ms. In minority contexts in the 
United States, strong measures jnust be taken within the educational 
program itself to ensure this development. For the Canadians, the 
second language development must be heavily stressed; for language 
minorities this enrichment requires a different emphasis, the develop- 
ment of the native language. , 
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Structure of a Minority Language Immersion Program 

Given the Canadian experience and the different socitKniltinal con- 
text in the United States, one finds that these goals ha\i* a lUimber of 
implications for program design. First, the immersion aspects need to 
focus on the culture and lanv^uui^c of ilw chihrs fauiily aful caniniu- 
niiv. This is the implicit prerequisite for academic success in Canadian 
immersion, and it must be the explicit prerequisite in language minor- 
ity education. In Canadian immersion, support derives from all of 
society's ini^titutions. In language minority education, support d 'cs 
not come fro'm these institutions; the educatioirU system has to accept 
this responsibility by taking a much more j^ -^ive and powerful role. 
For in the final analysis the basis of educa..^ il attainment lies in the 
full development of the native language a a culture.. 

This statement broadens the definition of immersion education in 
an interesting way. In both Canada and the United States, for both 
majority and minority children, the language and culture of immer- 
sion are those of sociopolitically subordinate groups in each society. 
These are precisely the languages and culiures that need 'o be devel- 
oped and strengthened to meet the particular objectives of each 
group In Canada and in the United States, English, as the dominant 
language, is essentially self-sustaining, both for the majority and for 
language minorities. The learning of French by English Canadians, 
however, requires a strong methodology such as that found in second 
language immersion. Similarly for language minorities in the United 
States, the d'^'clopmcnt of the native language and culture, which are 
in such a pn caiious position, demands a powerful and fundamentally 
different educ'\jonal approach from the one that is now used. 

Effective learning through the native language and culture will 
require -as it does il any educational program- a long-^erm commit- 
ment, very possibly throughout the public school years as it does in 
Canada. A short-term program of three or four years as in bilingual 
education becoknes a transitional program that necessarily has its 
•emphasis on the changeover to English. American educators would 
be arpaTed at any suggestion that the study of English by Anglo- 
American students cease -utter the third or fourth grade or that social 
studies and civics be limited to the celebration of Lincoln's and 
Washington's birthdays. It is recogni/ed that effective language study 
and cnculturation into Anglo-American values require continual and 
intensive study, even into the college years. Given the importance of 
the native language and culture for language minorities, one finds 
that the development of these aspects of an individual's ethnic heri- 
tage rcqiiircs no less of a commitment. Thus, the native language 
should be used as the principal medium of instruction throughout the 
school years, and" culturally appropriate content, materials, and 
methods, should be incorporated into the curriculum. 
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Sociocullural relevance must r limited to the celebration .A 

ethnic holidays or the teaching al' cihnic heroes. Activities rele- 
vant to the students' socioci 'tu:*. ckground must permeate the 
curriculum. Such activities si; ' in alignment with the minority 
community s ways of comm'' >!ng, the ways in which the child 
relates to others socially, and the child's preferred modes of thinking 
and problem solving. (See Castaneda [ 1974] for a discussion of these 
areas and their centrality to cultural pluralism.) More important, 
sociocultural relevance involves the development of critical awareness 
about the social and poli'.ical history of the ethnolinguistie commu- 
nity. l*or only through such an understanding will minority students 
learn to analyze the relationships of their own group to the majority 
society and to appreciate, in a deep sense, their own identity. 

For majority children these aspects of sociocultural identity are 
transmitted through all the institutions of society and are reinforced 
by the school. For language minorities only the family and ethnic 
institutions transmit these values. 

The second implication for program design is that a strong parent 
involvement component must be central to the program. If minority 
parents do not initiate the program., set its goals and guidelines, or 
evaluate its progress and that of the children, educators have a serious 
responsibility to educate, motivate, and lead parents to assume just 
those roles. Parents cannot serve only in a passive advisory capacity, 
for then their function becomes one merely of validating policies and 
decisions that are made by others in their name. Again,- enrichment 
programs in Canada and in the I nited States demonstrate that par- 
ents' initiative and active participation in all aspects of the program 
are crucial to its success. 

Finally. English is introduced gradually, as in the enrichment pro- 
grams. It may ultimately become the dominant language of instruc- 
tion, though the native language must continue to have a prominent 
role throughout the schooling period.' The methods of English 
instruction must be consistent with what is known about natural 
;it\uiisition processes in second language learning — in developing both 
oial proficiency and proficiency in the context-reduced, cognitively 
demanding sectors. 

Variations the Model 

The criteria and structure outlined previously for minority immer- 
sion have been inferred from the successful features of the Canadian 
immersion model and from our own analyses of the sociocultural 
factors in immersion programs. The same cri ?ria and structure l:c 
. adaptable to a variety of language minority contexts. Clearly, criteria 
and structure are applicable in a situation that calls for minority 
language early total immersion* in which the pupils are monolingual 
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or doMiiiuint speakers i)l ihc minorily language. Iiumersiun is in the 
pupiTs native language and eulture, with a gradual increase in I-nghsh 
untih by junior high school, the language distribution is more or less 
equal. 

Fveii in situations in which the pu[)ils have accjuired some Fnglish 
prior to school entry or are e\en dominant in English, minorily lan- 
guage immersion can be a \ery powerful approach, especially if a;; 
early partial model is used. Typically, these children understand the 
minority language \ ery well even though their active, productive use 
is limited. Their* parents and other family members use the language 
regularly, aiid it is used for many purposes in the community. The 
minority language in these circumstances remains an extremely 
important determinant of sociocultural identity. The use of the native 
language and culture as a principal medium of instruction, along with 
English, will serve to reinforce and strengthen this aspect of the 
child's development. 

f-'or older students, such asjhose in secondary school, whose earlv 
schooling has been totally or mostly in their native language, the 
middle oi late immersion models (see Lapkin and Cummins, this 
publication) are fully appropriate. English is introduced immediately 
as a minor medium of instruction, and its use is increased rather 
quickly, ultimately receiving 50 percent or more of the instructional 
time. 

Many schools, especially in urban areas, have an ethnically mixed 
student population that majces implementation of any minority lan- 
guage oriented program extrenielv problematic. The general tendency 
is to use English as the princin lar^' p >f instruction. Teacher 
aides or specialists are employeJ vho spt. l< i>e native languages of^- 
the students and wfio provide ;pf '': h! tu ^ring. In ?se situations 
sound educational principles ;;ive t^^ . ractical considerations of 
schedules, student grouping, u-d ^ . ' qualitications. Yet, the cri- 
teria ^''.ird above are just as \a..u ni an ethnicail> mixed school as 
the\ ii'^u \n • with a single minority language.^From an educa .ional 
poiru ft these students, as much as students in schooU with only 

o\v: »niror.t- ;:.')hp. require the development of cognitive-academic 
lingi iiic f li.., in iheir lUMivc language and the strengthening of socio- 
cultuuii id nMty. II' our paramount concern is the education of chil- 
chcn >OLind educational principles must dictate school organization 
and not the other way around. 

The similarity of the approaches outlined above to strong 
maintenance-oriented bilingual programs that many scholars have 
proposed is not coinc'ucntal. (See KJolseth, 1972; Castaneda, 1974; 
Hernande/-Cha\ v>\ 197^.) The Canadian immersion programs are 
themselves strong m;/"'-" nce-oriented bilingual programs for majority 
children. Their suc^c.^.s is rooted firmly in the maintenance of the 
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native language and eulture of the majority student, The criteria that 
we have suggested and the minority language immersion approaches 
that we have proposed are founded on the same educational princi- 
ples as the Canadian programs, taking directly into account the 
important sociocultura) differences in the two contexts. 

Demonstration Projeri's 

Few precedents exist in education in the United States for the 
approach that is being proposed .here. Most so-called maintenance 
bilingual programs, introduce English immedir.tely and in large 
amounts^ As the children acquire a functional oral proficiency in 
English, this language becomes the principal medium of instruction; 
and the native language is relegated to language arts classes. The 
native cultural content of these programs is superficial and weak, and 
parent involvement is coincidental. The central focus of these pro- 
grams is English acquisition, and they differ from transitional bilin- 
gual education only in degree. 

Two projects for-which data are available have some of the features 
of minority language immersion, although several critical Compo- 
nents: are lacking. One of uiese is the San Diego Title Vll Demonstra- 
tion Project ("An E.xemplary . . . 1982). which was inspired by the 
Canadian programs. The project extends from preschool to the sixth 
grade and involves both Spanish-spv-niking and English-speaking chil- 
dren. From th". beginning the children are taught using Spanish as the 
medium of instruction. English is taught for 20 minutes per day at 
preschool/infrcasing to 3Q:mihutes in kindergarten and to one hour 
in the second grade. By the fourth gra Je the distribution of the lan- 
guages becomes approximately equal, and the p'-oject begins to 
resemble a transitional bilini^ual program. At some grade levels one 
teacher provides instructi' n . n each of the languages, makmg it 
difficult to monitor langr \ e Mse in the classroom (David Dolson, 
personal communication). 

In the beginning of the.p- ject, workshops were held for parents to 
explain the program/ to p. .\ide recommendations on how to assist 
the children^Xnd to teach the parents English. Most of the'teachers 
for the Spanis^h portion of ths program were native speakers of Span- 
ish. Those who taught in English were native speakers of English. The 
latter were required to speak to the children only in English (Gloria 
Resa, personal communication). 

In oral language skills the Spanish speak.-r^^ attained jgrade-level 
proficiency in English within three to four years, and the English 
speakers reached grade-level proficiency in Spanisli within two to five 
years. In reading, kindergarten entrants progressed to v/itiiin one 
grade level in both languages by the time they were in the fifth grade. 
First grade entrants were one year above grade level by the time they 
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were in llic .sixth grade. Uy ihc sixth grade, students' niathematies 
scores in I'nglish and Spanish were a year or more above grade level. 
These results show that, in such a program, students attain oral lan- 
guage proficiericy in their second language to a high level within a few 
years and that academic skills at the end of several years can be 
average or even above average. 

A Title VII preschool project in Carpinteria, California (Campos, 
1982), has used a Spanish-only approach in its program for two years. 
Based explicitly on Curiiniins' notion of common underlying profi- 
ciencies, the program's intent is to picpare Spanish- ^ (Uing eliildrcn 
to enter kindergarten on an equal footing Avith majority group 
youngsters and to provide a better basis for the acquisition of En- 
glish. -The results of the second year of the program (the first year's 
results were based on only six months of classes) are remarkable. A 
test of school readiness -showed the Spanish-speaking children to be 
close to the average for JTigJ'.sh sp^-akers in contrast to Spanish- 
speaking children who did not [>aMiv ipate and who were far below the 
norm. .An achievement test sho^ved noteworthy gains in percentile 
rank from just above the 5()tli percentile in language and mathematics 
concepts at kindergarten entry to l}rd and 85th percentiles, respec- 
tively, at the end of kindergarten. Finally, results of language profi- 
ciency tests showed that 76 percent of the experimental children were 
at a Icvcl of minimum functional proficiency in English as compared 
to 42 percent of the children from a day-care center that uses a 
concurrent bilingual approach. 

The programs Just described are both firsi-language oriented and 
demonstrate the potential benefits that can accrue from attention to 
students' native language. Even though the Carpinteria project is 
limited to preschool children, it provides dramatic evidence of the 
importance for academic achievement of streng\hening the native 
language of language minorities and of developing their self-concept. 
In the San Diego project, certain critical aspects of\i total minority 
language 'immersion program, as has been proposed, seem to be 
lacking. One is a long-term commitment to the native language as the 
principal medium of instruction. By the fo.urth ^rade the^llocation of 
the two languages for instruction'is 50-50, and there are no plans to 
ciirry the program beyond the sixth grade (Gloria Resa\ personal 
communication). Second, there is no emphasis on tlic developnient of 
sociocultural identity. The curriculum is the same one as is regularly 
taught in English. Attempts are made, to include aspe^cts of the chil- 
dren's culture, mainly throu*zii the celebration of holidays, but under- 
stan^ding of the communityV economic and political history is not 
an objective, and apparently there is no effort even to integrate chil- 
drens cultur:ii '.alues, modes of learning, and so forth into the edu\ 
cational proLfiitn. If these objectives were incorporated and if the\ 
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iiivolvcnicnl ol parents wl'k slrcnglhcncd, the San Pic^^o pi(>jcct 
would approximate more closely the criteria that were set lorth pre- 
\ioiislv and would pro\ide a strong test ol these ideas. 

A Final Note 

One cannot be >verly optimistic that the proposals set lorth in this 
paper could be widely implemented. I ven purely language-hased 
projects such as thosv in San Diego and Carpintcria appear to he 
aberrations Ironi the general trends in bilingual education. A pro- 
gr;im that lully integrated the minority culture and community eon- 
ccrn^> into, the curriculum would be clearly unacceptable to man\' in 
an - American public school s\ stem. 

The schools arc but a mirror nf the larger society. In the United 
States today language minorities occupy the hnsc t educational and 
v)LVupational le\els; they are largcK excluded Iron, the political pro- 
cess: and they are discriminated against linruistically and culturally 
by the major institutions. 1 he educational system plays a central role 
in the perpetuation ol this social slratification that is based on class 
and race distincti(Mis. This stratification occurs through any number 
of estahlished strategics and practices, including the allocatiori ol 
resources, segregation, tracking systems, testing and elassitication, 
staftinii patterns, irrelevant curricula, and much more, (See Berre- 
man, ?972, and Kat/, 1971.' for an elaboration ol these themes.) 

riie educational problems of language minorities are thus revealed 
to be a result of inherent and systematic inequalities in the schools, 
which retlcct the prevailing political and economic philosophies of 
society. Historically, every educational approach used with language 
minority populations has operated within this paradigm of structured 
inequality. Ihe Finglish immersion programs currently being pro- 
posed follow precisely the same pattern. But it is not the immersion 
concepf per se that is unequal, as the Canadian experience shows. It 
is. rather, the ways in which it is applied within a particular socio- 
political context. 

What, then, are the conditions under which a successful education 
for language minority children might be carried out? I he foremost 
and indispensable consideration, it seems, is thai such an education 
must scr\e the true interests of minority groups rather than the inter- 
ests of the majorit\ group interests as defined by the minority com- 
munities themselves, not as they a-c [)erceived by majoritv group 
educators or scholars. 

Vvoiw this proposition follow quite naturally some important con- 
sequences. First, the goals of education would sureiy change from an 
emphasis on mainstreaming and assimilation to cultural pluralism 
and eihnolinguislic solidarity. I he ideal of social and economic suc- 
cess for the individual through education would be refocised on the 
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|n)tciiiial 1)1 ciliuatiuii loi the developing oT coniiniiiiitics sociallyarul 
t'cuiioiuiL'alK . The coiiiiniimciu lo such guals aiul lu excclk'iicc in 
ininoriiy cihication woiikl need lobe nuiilc al all levels n| the eihiea- 
lioiial sNsiein, beginning wiih the pohiical leaders whose lesponsihil 
it\ it IS lo t'liaei the enabling legislation, 

SeeoMil, lesourees ol both the majority ami minority eornnuinilies 
woiikl he eommittecl to training teaehe* developing curricula, ;iiul 
eoiuliicting research, all of which wouid be directed toward ruHilling 
the educational goals and objectives ol the minority conimuiiities. 

I inally, proj^ranis would be designed whose proponents daringly 
reject the old rornuilas to embrace innovative and socioculturally 
\alid approaches which arc the key to cHective education lor lan- 
guage minorities. In these pages one such approach has been pro- 
posed, designated minority language inimeision. Its provisions derive 
linm ;i deep need to revitalize ethnolinguistic communities in the 
I nitetl States; to give them a measure ot sell-determination in one ol 
the most important areas ol modern life; and, ultimately, to build the 
cap;icit\ ol these eomnuinities lor self-sutticiency. This model Is 
surel\ not the onlv system of education that can meet these goals. 
Nevertheless, it is based solidly on results of theoretical and enif)irical 
lescarch, the actual experience of many projects, and a conHnilmcni 
to lull partieipati )n in the educational process b\' the minority com- 
nuniitics theniscl\ e,^. 
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